NEW PARSONAGE IN DAKOTA CITY, NEBRASKA 


Salem Church is one of many buying new homes for their pastors this year 
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Sense of Values 


THE WAYS OF a seven-year-old continually confront a parent with 
new problems. Recently I became aware that my son was doing 
some “swapping” and that he seemed always to be on the poor end 
of the bargain. After watching him barter several possessions of : 
value for things which to me seemed worthless I began to wonder | 
how I might best teach him the value of his possessions without 
causing him to take advantage of others. 

One morning I overheard him and a friend arranging a “swap.” 
The friend was offering a good luck charm and I heard my boy say, 
“Why, that’s not worth anything, Nels. Lutherans don’t believe 
in luck.” 

“What do they believe in?” queried the other boy. 

“Lutherans believe in faith. If you trust Jesus you Sa need to 
worry about your luck.” 

I decided then that this problem didn’t present ae of a worry 
after all. If my son was aware of the spiritual values of life I would 
be content to let mastery of material values come when it would. 
EpyTHE M. DAEHLING 
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ae COVER PICTURE. Housing situation of United Lutheran pas- 
ci | tors was slowly improving this year as scores of congregations 
replaced old parsonages with new. More than a hundred ULC 
parishes which have had no parsonages have acquired them 
in the postwar period. Cover photo shows service of dedica- 
tion of Salem congregation, three miles from Dakota City, 
Nebraska. Nebraska Synod President T. J. C. Schuldt watched 
Pastor Ernest W. Switzer turn key in lock. Contractor Chris 
Hansen gave key to Chairman Arthur Armbright of the con- 
gregation's building committee, who presented it to Pastor Switzer. The photo is by Bill Lee 
of the "Dakota County Star," South Sioux City, Nebraska. 
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Twenty-eight congregations organized 
Nobody had ever tried to find out how 


many new United Lutheran congrega-. 


tions could be organized in one year. 
Americans were building new communi- 
ties at a rapid pace. Each was a promis- 
ing location for a new church. 

Around almost every American city 
was a widening circle of new suburban 
communities. Only those which by care- 
ful survey showed prospects for imme- 
diate success in church planting could be 
considered by mission executives who 
were painfully conscious of their lack of 
money. 

This month the ULC Board of Amer- 
ican Missions was told that 28 new con- 
gregations had been formed since Jan. 1. 
To finance these churches through their 
early days would take about all the money 
the board had to spend in 1950. 

. Twenty-eight new congregations in six 
months came close to being an all-time 
record for United Lutherans. They 
brought up to 110 the total of new 
churches established in four years. (Total 
in previous four years, 44.) 

The new congregations are. scattered 
throughout 17 states, three provinces of 
Canada, and two in the Hawaiian Islands. 
Three are among Latvian DPs in Mis- 
sissippi. One is among immigrant Puerto 
Ricans in Spanish Harlem, New York. 


The bills are high 

It costs about $10,000 to help a mis- 
sion congregation through its first year. 
Salary of a pastor must be paid while he 
is gathering his flock together. Provision 
must be made for his living quarters— 
which usually means part-payment for a 
house, since rental housing is still scarce. 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS| 


Down-payment must be made on a build- 
ing site for the new church. | 


Biggest bill comes when the congrega- | 
tion is ready to build its church. In two ~ 


years, reported Dr. Elwood L. Bowman 
of the ULC American Board’s Division 


of Church Extension, 61 mission congre- © 


gations had constructed churches. They 


had spent an average of $56,740 apiece. — 
(Ten years before average cost of mission - 


churches had been $19,000.) 

Congregations secured 45.5 per cent 
of the cost of the 61 churches through 
their own contributions. They borrowed 
19 per cent on commercial mortgages. 
Synods helped them by lending or con- 
tributing 4 per cent. The rest—31.5 per 
cent—came from the loan funds of the 
Board of American Missions. 

On June 15 the Board had lent 
$3,954,923 to mission congregations. 
About 10 per cent of this fund is repaid 
annually. To keep an increasing building 
program underway, at the high postwar 
price level, requires considerable invest- 
ment of the Board’s current income. 

To help young congregations pay the 
salaries of their pastors, the Board was 
contributing $455,000. Total bill for 1951 
to keep a vigorous home mission program 
going would be $1.7 million, the Board 
estimated, Thirty-two new mission fields 
had already been staked out.. Congrega- 
tions would be organized in these places 
as soon as men and money were in sight. 


Resignation 

In the valleys around Virginia’s White 
Top Mountain there had been steady de- 
velopment of a mission work among the 
folk who wouldn’t talk much with stran- 
gers but who responded eagerly to those 
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Dr. A. KENNETH HEWITT 
Leaving mountains 


vho proved their genuine desire to help 
hem. Churches, training schools, and 
lealth service had been built up since 
Jnited Lutherans organized the work un- 
ler its Board of American Missions in 
936. 

Since November 1940 the ULC di- 
ector of the work has been Dr. A. Ken- 
eth Hewitt. With skill and patience he 
iad achieved enduring results. 

This month the Board of American 
lissions received Dr. Hewitt’s resigna- 
ion. Beginning Sept. 1 he will be pastor 
yf Haven Church in Salisbury, N. C. 
since last October Dr. Hewitt has been 
mn leave of absence from the mountain 
vork while serving as director in the 
;outhern synods for the Christian Higher 
3ducation Year appeal. 


SHEY reports dribble 
There was much campaigning still un- 
lerway in congregations and synods 
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CHEY Reports from Synods, June 14 


Synod — Pledged Percentage 
Michigan coco $ 163,729 341 
North Carolina ........0..0...... 367,133 201 
Ganadarniinies cote eos 203,314 155 
Kentucky-Tennessee .......... 45,886 148 
Georgia-Alabama 35,608 132 
ObioWtie chia tt fence 548,203 131 
South Carolina 0.0.0.0... 160,271 = 121 
Vikginiawes te. sisters, ete ssca 111,426 105 
West Virginia ............0.00... 27,405 104 
Rocky Mountain .........065. 18,006 103 
Californians: 75,419 102 
Florida ........... 15,318 102 
Pittsburghieaatcnk ances 450,000 100 
Winoists cays yi cere ee 264,461 97 
Ministerium*of Penna. ...... 1,048,639 91 
Indianans: ooh Sob aw 94,132 86 
New: York Qo: seee annie). oe 644,899 86 
Pacificne Mec tdan toke. opin 22,133 83 
Midwest ...... Sad 59,551 79 
Maryland -t2.8 ences ee 210,450 76 
Mississippilpztccs see 1,503 75 
Kansas: sone oes 34,268 72 
Northwest: a4 oot 239,106 72 
Nova Scotia ... es 11,201 66 
Nebraska .... me ree 56,771 62 
Central Pennsylvania ........ 548,329 6l 
Texas dg shee ee 20,000 60 
Owais Ste cteeeetea nines 49,848 58 
Wartburg minnie: 41,000 48 
Western Canada .............. 23,900 43 
Slovak Zion 1,500 7 
Icelandic ........... ne ~ 


$5,593,419 93 


which had not reached their quotas in 
the $6 million Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year appeal. Reports were slow in 
arriving at headquarters. 

Publicity Director for the CHEY ap- 
peal, the Rev. Paul Valentiner, had new 
figures from 19 synods on June 14. From 
the others the figures were those reported 
May 20 (in THE LUTHERAN of May 31). 
Total was $5,593,419. 

Two synods had joined 10 others which 
had exceeded 100 per cent of the goal. 
They were Kentucky-Tennessee and Vir- 
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ginia. The Southern synods averaged 48 
per cent over their quotas. The central 
area, from Ohio to Towa, was now over 
the quota (104 per cent). 


Baccalaureate service cancelled 

After the near-by town of Somers, 
N. Y., had toned down the baccalaureate 
service for its high school graduates to 
conform to a ruling of New York’s de- 
partment of education (“Baccalaureate 
services ... may not be held in schools”), 
(see THE LUTHERAN, June 21) Pleasant- 
ville high school decided to have no bac- 
calaureate at all. 

On this occasion it was another Roman 
Catholic priest, the Rev. James C. Gun- 
ning, who supplied the pressure. Father 
Gunning cited Priest Edward Dargin’s 
objection that “Catholics are forbidden 
... to actively participate in the religious 
services of non-Catholics,” withdrew his 
name from the Pleasantville service in 
which he had agreed to take part. 

Pleasantville would have no_ high 
school worship at graduation. this year. 
Five Protestant and five Jewish pastors, 


weary with contention, decided to supply 


an independent baccalaureate for grad- 
uates who wished to come to St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. 

One member of the hastily organized 
“Pleasantville Clergy Association” was 
Rabbi Solomon Kahn Kaplan, who could 
not take part in the Somers baccalaureate 
because of Monsignor Dargin’s complaint. 


More bus problems 

This time it wasn’t pupils from a Ro- 
man Catholic parochial school who were 
getting free bus rides. Unitarians in Will- 
mar, Minnesota, this month claimed that 
public money was being spent to trans- 
port pupils of the Christian Reformed 
school at Prinsburg, Minn. 

A ruling came this month from the 
Texas state board of education that pub- 
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lic funds would not be allowed for trans 
porting parochial school pupils. Th 
board said that districts giving bus service 
for private schools would receive n 
state funds. 

In Wisconsin Attorney General Thoma: 
Fairchild ruled that public school busses) 
cannot carry parochial school children 
even if the youngsters pay their fares, 

In Massachusetts a Protestant group 
had filed a petition asking that voters of! 
the state be permitted to register their 
opinions on a 1936 law providing bus 
transportation for parochial school pupils. 

The Massachusetts legislature passed 
new law granting free bus trips, and re! 
pealed the 1936 law. This month Frank 
J. Batcheller, president of the League Op 
posed to Sectarian Appropriations, filed 
petition that the new law be submitted te 
a referendum vote of:the citizens. 

Attorney General Francis E. Kell 
ruled the petition out of order. He cite 
a provision of the state constitution th 
“no law that related to religion, religiou® 
practices, or religious institutions 
shall be the subject of a referendum peti 
tion.” The ruling will be appealed to thy 
state supreme court. 


Released time comes back 

School people in most states had no 
known what to do about releasing pupil 
for an hour a week so they could atteny 
religious instruction classes. The U.S 
Supreme Court decision in the McCollury 
case (1948) had left many questions ur 
answered, 

In Virginia this month the Council © 
Churches made plans to increase its re’ 
leased-time program. Seventy-five ful? 
time teachers would be employed, sai 
Dr. Minor C. Miller. Classes will be hele 
in areas where they have not been before 

One Virginia county, Arlington, ha» 
limited classes to after-school time, off 
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school-property. Fairfax county school 
doard voted this month to permit a spe- 
cially built trailer classroom to be placed 
‘on school grounds after school hours. 

In Springfield, Ohio, the board of edu- 
zation said last month that classes in re- 
ligion may be held in school buildings. 
“Tn no case is a pupil permitted to attend 
such classes without written permission 
of the parent or guardian,” said Super- 
intendent of Schools E. E. Holt. Released- 
time classes are held in schools in Findlay, 
Lima, and Fremont, Ohio. 

Indianapolis classes, held in churches 
near-by schools, had enrolled 83 per cent 
of fourth- and fifth-graders in the public 
schools this year. . . . Bible classes in 
public schools are not illegal in North 
Carolina, Attorney General Harry Mc- 
Mullan ruled last month. . . . Elkhart, 
Indiana, school authorities decided this 
month not to permit released-time classes 
during school hours in a trailer moved 
from school to school. 


World Council gets chateau 
Lawyers and laborers, dentists and 


dramatists were among people gathered 
at Celigney, near Geneva, Switzerland, 
for occasional periods of intense study of 


the meaning of Christianity. Confer- 
ences have been held at the Chateau de 
Bossey which was leased and put to work 
as an “Ecumenical Institute” after John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave $500,000 for 
this purpose in 1945. 

Last month Mr. Rockefeller presented 
the World Council of Churches with an 
additional $250,000 to buy the chateau 
and remodel it as a study center. 

“Laymen of all professions will con- 
tinue to meet and discover their specific 
Christian vocations in secular fields of 
work,” said Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
general secretary of the Council. He said 
that in three years 443 men and women 
from 45 countries had attended the in- 
stitute. In conference sessions they study 
the question: how can a Christian in a 
professional post or a business apply ef- 
fectively the ideas and ideals of the 
Gospel? 


Ministers in politics 

A few Lutheran pastors of the Church 
of Finland had managed, as far back as 
1946, to form a Bible study group in their 
nation’s parliament. Other clergymen had 
joined the Social Democratic Party with 
the idea of organizing a Christian front 


CounciL GETS CHATEAU DE BOSSEY 
Rockefeller gift 
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against the inroads of materialism. 

Reaction: Finland’s working class (96 
per ‘cent Lutheran church members) 
didn’t like the idea of clergy hobnobbing 
in government. Bishop Elis Gulin of 
Tampere didn’t like the idea either. He 
said that parliamentary preachers do more 
harm than good, and sent letters to his 
pastors requesting that they remove them- 
selves from politics. 

The bishop had reasons. A group of 
pastor-members had opposed a_ parlia- 
mentary bill which eventually provided 
an additional week of summer vacation 
for the working class. Social Democrat 
and Communist papers had criticized this 
attitude, associating the ministers with the 
ruling upper crust of Finland. 

“Some changes must be made,” said 
Bishop Gulin. “When this part of our 
nation (the workers) has presented... 
such a simple and moderate request 
(newly coined workers’ slogan: Ministers 
Out of Politics), 1, for my part, could 
not have a moment’s peace until I had 
made a decision on the matter. Can you, 
dear brother, be of another opinion in 
this matter?” 

Obviously, some brothers were of a 
different opinion. Dr. Paavo Virkkunen, 
pastor of St. John’s Church in Helsinki: 
“The people should have the right to elect 
a clergyman [to parliament] if they so 
desire. It is extremely un-Lutheran to 
place a preacher, who is also a citizen and 
a member of society, in a different posi- 
tion from other Christians. To be con- 
sistent, one should then demand that 
Christians stay out of politics.” 


Priests and union elections 

Monsignor Michael A. Mechler and 
the Very Reverend Andrew F. Petralia, 
of Orange, N. J., had lost their case last 
election, were determined to do better 
this time. 
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Both Roman Catholic priests had urgec 
their parishioners to vote for the Inter. 
national Union of Electrical Workers Lo. 
cal of the CIO in its fight to win the elec- 
tion over United Electrical Workers Lo: 
cal. Despite the priests’ warnings agains! 
its policy of disregarding “truth for the 
sake of expediency, according to Com: 
munist doctrine,” United Electric took 15 
of 18 offices. 

This year President Raymond Shattuck 
of United Electrical, not willing to battle 
the clerics’ opinions, requested churchmer 
to keep their fingers out of union politics 


realize that “the church is definitely sep: 


arated from the state and that applies tc 
union politics.” 


Want hands off 

Monsignor Michael A. Mechler needec 
some help. The Roman Catholic pries: 
had been told by President Raymonc 
Shattuck, of United States Electrica 
Workers Union Local 431, not to inter 
fere in union politics. Shattuck charge 
that Monsignor Mechler’s advice to hi: 
parish members to vote against UE in # 
coming election was a violation of separa 
tion between church and state. 

Aid was not long in coming. Arch 
bishop Thomas J. Walsh of the Archi 
diocese of Newark, N. J., promptly sent « 
denial of UE’s accusation to five churche» 
with the instruction that it should be reaw 
in all masses. 

Monsignor Mechler, pastor of Ou 
Lady of the Valley Church, continued hi: 
tirade despite slight fingerburn: “ 
Loyal Christian American citizens do nce 
want to be ruled by a Communistis 
group.” We are only “enlightening an. 
instructing our parishioners not to af 
filiate with a Communist union like UE.” 

The issue is not one of church ane 
state at all, Monsignor Mechler said, bus 
of right and wrong. Should Communisrs 
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become the dominant power in this coun- 
try, “there would be no separation of 
church and state, but destruction of both.” 
Mr. Shattuck affirmed that “the ex- 
ecutive board of Local 431 feel that they 
are fully capable of directing the policy 
of Local 431, UE.” He likewise invited 
“the FBI °or any other governmental 
agency” to investigate United Electrical 
for supposed Communistic tendencies. 


Church seeks national park status 

As part of its 250th anniversary ob- 
servance, Philadelphia’s Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes) Church, oldest in Pennsylvania, 
is bidding for Congressional sanction as a 
national park. The church was built by 
Swedish Lutherans, and went over to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church when Eng- 
lish-speaking clergymen could not be se- 
cured elsewhere. 

A year-long celebration began on June 
4, in the presence of federal, state and 
city representatives, with the raising of an 
anniversary flag to fly the rest of the year. 

The church became a national shrine in 
1942. Plans are being prepared by a 
group of Philadelphians to have Congress 
authorize purchase by the National Park 
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First Gioria Det 
This was the first church Swedish Luther- 
ans built in Philadelphia, replaced in 1700 
by the structure now 250 years old 
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Service of adjacent grounds for authentic 
restoration of the 273-year-old site. 

Restoration plans would call for the 
removal of a clutter of factories and 
crumbling houses that now hem in the 
city’s oldest landmark. 


Brevities 

Parishioners of three Central New 
York rural churches listen for the drone 
of an airplane motor to remind them it’s 
time for Sunday services. 

The three parishes, all within a 45-mile 
radius, are served by the Rev. Roger 
Bates, 37, who uses his private airplane 
to get to the three churches on Sunday. 

In addition, he makes an average of 25 
weekly calls on his parishioners, each time 
dropping into their communities from the 
skies. He estimates he flies 10,000 miles 
a year serving the Waterville and Clinton 
Baptist churches, and the South Bay Com- 
munity church. In winter he removes the 
plane’s wheels and attaches skis for land- 
ings in the snow. 


Governor G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan has signed a bill extending ab- 
sentee voting privileges to those who, be- 
cause of religious convictions, will not be 
able to vote in the regular manner on 
primary day because it occurs on the first 
day of Rosh Hashanah, the Jewish new 
year, Sept. 12. 

“The purpose of this bill is to assure to 
all citizens of our state their right to vote 
without violating the dictates of any re- 
ligious group,” the governor stated. 


Liquor advertising won't disappear in 
U.S. magazines this year. The Langer 
bill to ban liquor ads from interstate com- 
merce was rejected by the U.S. Senate 
Commerce Commission. Vote was 6 to 3. 
The proposed legislation would have 
banned liquor, wine, and beer ads from 
newspapers, magazines, radio, television. 
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World News Notes 


No more cold war 

THE WORLD NEEDS a substitute phrase 
for “cold war.” The phrase invites sus- 
picion of the U.S. 

The trend of thought in France and 
West Germany is toward “neutrality.” 
Austrians and Greeks have had enough 
of war. Italians would rather talk of 
jobs, land, food and Trieste, not appre- 
ciating that the last-named has warlike 
possibilities. Scandinavians think it un- 
wise to needle the Soviets. The Japanese 
would like to stand aside to see which of 
the two great antagonists will win before 
choosing sides. Southeast Asia, including 
India and Pakistan, want to hold aloof. 

The British Leftists would rather have 
their country act as a mediator between 
the giants, Russia and the U.S. The pres- 
ent advantage is with Russia, because her 
slogan of “peace” is what people want 
though her actions are warlike. 


Communists aren't getting ahead 

THE PRESENT Chinese regime is not 
succeeding very swiftly in “painting 
China red.” (1) Armed opposing forces, 
using guerrilla tactics, are a constant 
threat, particularly in the South. The 
Reds. themselves acknowledge 150,000 
bandits in active operation, which the Red 
Army has not been able to subdue. There 
are likely many more. 

(2) Inflation has got out of hand, Au- 
thorities have to face the fact of currency 
issues turning worthless over night. (3) 
Bond sales, which it was hoped would 
stabilize the currency and gain the con- 
fidence of the people, have fallen short of 
their goal because of public reluctance or 
inability to invest. The promise to re- 
deem them rests upon commodities and 
not money. 


(4) Unemployment is rising in volume 
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and unemployment relief has to. be 
pushed relentlessly. This is an affront to 
professed declaration that in Communism 
there can be no unemployment. (5) 
Land reform, with its promise of paradise 
to the peasants, has nearly collapsed. 
Even so ardent an advocate as Liu Shao- 
chi, warns the agitators to tone down 
their promises, urging that only a mod- 
erate improvement can be accomplished 
in the coming years. (6). The Red bureau- 
cracy is causing reactionsand revolt be- 
cause of severe and ruthless methods. All 
this furnishes some explanation’ of why 
the program to invade Southeast Asia 
is gradually slowing down. The Reds can’t 
afford to leave so much undone. 


Censorship in Spain 

THE FaLanoists of Spain have at least 
one thing in common with the Soviet 
countries. They want nothing to do with 
the U.S. Information Service, and they 
object to the Spanish public being allowed 
access to uncensored books and other 
publications. 

It took a long time to get the Informa- 
tion Centers opened. When U.S. officials 
requested permission to open them, they 
received no reply. Venturing to open 
centers and libraries in Barcelona and 
Madrid, their action was ignored. Not a 
single Spanish official representative at- 
tended the opening. The public, how- 
ever, has welcomed and used them en- 
thusiastically. 

In Madrid, a library of 6,500 books 
and files of 150 periodicals has 4,500 
registered card-holders. These take out 
an average of 2,000 books and 1,500 
periodicals monthly. The government 
does not approve this activity, but does 
nothing to stop it. 
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‘More students 

Tue Institute of International Edu- 
cation has just issued some results of its 
annual census of foreign students res- 
ident in the U.S. This year they number 
26,433, and have come in from 125 dif- 
ferent countries. 

The development of this student move- 
ment is striking. Five years ago their 
number in the U.S. was merely 7,000. 


This and that 

ExprcTep entrance of French Socialists 
into the government line-up hangs fire. 
They are not ready to identify themselves 
‘with the party in power, but will continue 
to support it... . BECAUSE Russian pres- 
sure threatens both Iran and Turkey, they 
are seeking mutual security by co-ordinat- 
ing their railway and road construction 
programs. . . . JAPANESE police have re- 
ceived 125,000 revolvers from the U.S. 
Army, which would like to provide even 
more. The State Department opposes the 
transaction. 

—JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Reports 

SuRINAM. The government of this 
Dutch outpost (formerly Dutch Guiana) 
has come forth with a public works pro- 
gram calculated to cost $2,500,000 this 
year. New roads, housing, sewage, 
schools, rice warehouses, health centers, 
hospitalization, are expected to result. 

SoutH Arrica, Native African chil- 
dren may soon have the privilege of bath- 
ing on a section of the seashore which was 
‘theirs before the white settlers came. 
Negotiations have been carried on by the 
Chief Native Commissioner and the Trus- 
tees of the Mnini Tribe for the use of a 
strip of coastal land near Umkomaas. 
Mexico. After five years of the cam- 
-paign against illiteracy, more than two 
million persons have learned to read and 
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write. Campaign officials believe that in 
another 10 years, illiteracy can be wiped 
out altogether. 


RHINE. Six governments—those of Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, France, the Fed- 
eral German Republic, Switzerland and 
the. United Kingdom—have been urged 
by the International Labor Office to hold 
a conference to co-ordinate social se- 
curity benefits and standardize working 
conditions for Rhine River boatmen. Two 
draft agreements, approved by a technical 
conference of employer, worker and gov- 
ernment representatives, will be sub- 
mitted, 


SWITZERLAND. Figures. recently com- 
piled show that Swiss co-operative so- 
cieties increased their sales, between 1900 
and 1948, from 32 million francs per year 
to 683 million—that is, by 20 times. 

° 

IsRAEL: Tel Aviv.—News that the 
Soviet Union has come out against the 
internationalization of Jerusalem has been 
received as good news by Israelis. 

In the view of Israeli observers, Soviet 
policy has adapted itself to changing 
circumstances. They feel that Russia has 
simply realized that internationalization, 
which included possibilities of great Vat- 
ican influence, was not to Soviet advan- 
tage. They must also have felt their stand 
was handicapping the Israeli Communist 
Party. 

Soviet prestige has undoubtedly gone 
up in Israeli eyes, for the move has finally 
broken what they regard as the strange 
“Arab-Catholic-Soviet front” in behalf 
of internationalization. Israeli Com- 


‘munists are celebrating great triumph. 


They hold that Russian policy now, as 
before, is consistently directed toward 
helping both Jews and Arabs of Palestine 
“liberate themselves from imperialist 
domination.” 

“kl 


~~ 


Washington | 


UNEQUAL’ TREATMENT of minority 
races took a body blow from the Supreme 
Court on June 6. The high tribunal, in 
three unanimous decisions, went on rec- 
ord against racial discrimination. Specific 
issues involved were segregation in rail- 
road dining-car service, admission to a 
state-supported school, and biased treat- 
ment in such a school. 

The court did not commit itself on the 
basic issue of whether the principle of 
“separate but equal” facilities is legally 
defensible. But it did take the unequivocal 
position that segregation which involves 
unequal treatment is unconstitutional. 

The first case was appealed by Elmer 
W. Henderson, a Negro who was refused 
service on a Southern Railway diner be- 
cause the tables reserved for Negroes 
were full. The decision of the court was 
based on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Act, which forbids a railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to subject 
any person “to any undue or unreason- 
able prejudice or disadvantage in any re- 
spect whatsoever.” The ruling of the 
court pointed out that where passengers 
hold tickets entitling them to use the 
diner, each such passenger is equally en- 
titled to its facilities. 


THE OTHER TWO CASES involved admis- 
sion and treatment of Negroes at state 
universities. Heman M. Sweatt had 
sought admission to the University of 
Texas law school because the Negro law 
school there did not -provide equivalent 
training in the legal profession. G. W. 
McLaurin, who was studying for a Ph.D. 
in education at the University of Okla- 
homa, was subjected to severe handicaps 
because of physical isolation from other 
students enforced by university rules. 

The court based its. decision in both 
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DECISIONS AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


Sed 
‘ 


cases on the 14th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which says: “No State shall... . 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” It 


ruled that admission of Sweatt to the — 
Negro law school did not constitute equal — 
opportunity for professional education, | 
because of the obvious superiority of the 
white law school. It held that the practice — 
of segregation against McLaurin deprived 
him of educational training equal to his — 


white schoolmates. 


"Separate but equal” : 
BOTH sIDEs to the dispute had hoped 

for a broader ruling which would involve 

the currently accepted principle that sep- 


arate but equal facilities for Negroes sat- 
isfy the demands of the law. The Depart-~ 


ment of Justice joined the Negro claim- 
ants in asking the Supreme Court to re- 
examine and reverse the “separate but 
equal” decision in the Plessy case of 1896. 
The State of Texas petitioned the court 
to reaffirm the principle stated in the 
Plessy decision. 

The court declined to act in either di- 
rection, on the basis that the limited scope 
of the questions involved in the current 
cases did not call for a decision on the 
broader issue. It did make crystal clear, 
however, that where segregation is de- 
sired, either the facilities provided must 
be equal, in fact as well as name, or else 
segregation is illegal. 


Further appeals to the Supreme Court 


are expected which will force a show- 


down on the “separate but equal” prin-— 


ciple, in an effort to establish that not 
only discrimination but segregation as 


well violates the constitutional right to — 


equal protection under law. 
—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Bh tose it» 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


anada Synod Reaches 165 Per Cent of CHEY Goal 


Membership has increased from 25,000 to 39,000 in quarter-century since 
Canada Synod merger convention. Offerings go up from $172,000 to $627,000 


SUSTAINED ATTENDANCE at all sessions 
(heat and seats notwithstanding) rather 
accurately evaluates the Synod of Canada 
convention at Tavistock, June 6-9. “What 
was the distinguishing feature of the con- 
vention?” asked the Rev. J. Schmieder. 
Unanimously all agreed: “It was the il- 
lumining, helpful presence of Dr. Frank- 
lin Clark Fry.” 

Zion Church, Ayton, former ALC con- 
gregation, was received into membership, 
as was St. Mark’s, Kingston, synod’s most 
recently organized home mission. An- 
nouncement was made that St. Peter’s 
(ALC) Church, Neustadt, had indicated 
‘intention to join Canada Synod soon. 


ATTEMPT TO CHANGE Article 1, Sec. 2 


of the Constitution, dealing with Doctrinal 
Basis, was promptly voted down, after 
having drawn the following comment 
from thg-Legal Committee: “Your com- 
mittee views with apprehension this at- 
tempt to remove from our Constitution 
specific reference to the Eucumenical 
Creeds, the Apology, the Smalcald Arti- 
cles, the Large Catechism and the For- 
mula of Concord.” 

Relocation of Waterloo College and 
Seminary was one of the disturbing un- 
dertones of the convention both in and 
outside the sessions. An offer had been 
received from the city of Waterloo to 
provide additional land adjacent to pres- 
ent campus, together with money. 

When the CHEY report was given, 


Goop WorK FoR CHEY 
President Reble, Pastor Mehlenbacher, President Fry, Alvin Metzger 
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Director W. A. Mehlenbacher called syn- 
odical and conference chairmen before 
the assembly, while Mr. Alvin Metzger, 
synodical lay chairman, expressed grat- 
itude to the churches. “Now that we have 
begun so well, let’s not lose the momen- 
tum for further advances in stewardship,” 
said Mr. Metzger. The CHEY total was 
reported as $216,632.26. Of this amount, 
$149,663.15 resulted from the present 
campaign, with the remainder represent- 
ing a credit from the Waterloo Expansion 
program of 1947-48. Quota assigned to 
the synod was $131,250. 


THE STEWARDSHIP of faithfulness paints 
a picture worth a thousand words. Dele- 
gates, long acquainted with the truth, saw 
the heart-tugging drama of it all as Dr. 
Fry, embracing the Rev. H. R. Mosig, 
retiring treasurer, expressed the gratitude 
of all in words of love. Twenty-five was 
an important number which sounded as a 
silver bell at all sessions. It was 25 years 
ago that the Synod of Central Canada 
merged with the Canada Synod in the 
same church at Tavistock. 

Then, as now, the Rev. O.-T. C. Stock- 
mann was host pastor. Three men or- 
dained at that time, and still serving Can- 
ada Synod churches, celebrated 25 years 
of their ministry. The Rev. C. R. Cron- 
miller, the Rev. George Innes and the 
Rey. S. J. Wittig. These, together with 
Dr. Otto Heick, were presented with gifts 
by synod. It was reported that the Rev. 
Alexander Mitulis, recently arrived Lat- 
vian pastor, was also recalling 25 years 
in the ministry. And synod made spe- 
cial mention of the same anniversary be- 
ing observed by Dr. Fry. This also 
marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Dr. Reble’s presidency. 

By unanimous decision, property pur- 
chased some years ago in Hespeler for 
the Home for the Aged, will be sold, In- 
vestigation revealed that cost to the 
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CANADA 
Delegates to Des Moines 


Clergymen Laymen 
H. W. Baetz A. Ahrens 
A. F. Buehlow E, E, Bimm 
C. R. Cronmiller J. Haberer 
W. J. Goos E. A. Kalffleisch 
A. W. Lotz J. A. Loa 
J. Hy Reble A. Schaus 
D. Wolfe 


renovation would total 
$110,000. The Board of Directors will 
continue study of synod’s needs in this 
regard. . 


church after 


STATISTICIAN O. T. C. Stockmann pro- 
duced an interesting display of graphs 
showing growth of synod during the past 
quarter-century. Congregations were up 
90 to 106, parishes from 55 to 70 and 
pastors from 53 to 70. Baptized mem- 
bership increased from 25,000 to 39,000. 
Confirmed membership from 16,000 to 
25,000 and communing membership from 
13,000 to 21,000. Congregational ex- 
penses rose from $147,000 to $524,000. 
Apportioned benevolence grew from 
$25,000 to $103,000. Per capita appor- 
tionment for 1951 will be $7. 

Miss Mabel Meyer, missionary on fur- 
lough, stated: “If you men get behind 
missions as you got behind CHEY, we 
could change the world in a short time.” 

Motion was made to extend invitation 
to hold) ULC convention on territory 
of the Canada Synod in 1954. 

Three candidates were ordained: Earle 
Haase, who will serve at Arnprior; Her- 
bert Gastmeier, called to Maynooth and 
Delton Glebe in the New Dundee-Mann- 
heim field. The Rev. Alvin Schweitzer, 
Brantford, served as convention chaplain. 
Indicative of growing strength of some 
churches was the increased number of 
parish workers and deaconesses at the 
convention. 
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New York Synod Dismisses 68 New Jersey Churches 


By LUTHER S. STRALEY 


Eighty-six per cent of CHEY goal is raised. Synod ordains II, 


Creates position of assistant to the president and elects Jaxheimer 


FIVE HUNDRED THIRTY-SIX pastors and 
lay delegates met in historic Kingston to 
hold the convention of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York, June 5-8. 
Sessions in Trinity Church were presided 
over by Dr. Frederick R. Knubel. The 
convention did the routine things that all 
synodical conventions do—and some sig- 
nificant things in addition. 

There was the dramatic ceremony of 
dismissal of 68 congregations of the New 
Jersey Conference so they may unite on 
June 20 with 58 congregations of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod and the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania to form ULCA 
Synod No. 33—the Synod of New Jersey. 

There was the decision to add a full- 
time man to the synod staff, to serve as 


an administrative assistant to the pres- 


ident. Elected to this position was the 
Rev. David G. Jaxheimer, Freeport, L. L., 
whose principal duty will be to relieve 
the president of routine affairs so that he 
can spend more time on the field as a 
“pastor of pastors.” 

With an eye on the mission oppor- 
tunities the convention authorized the 
calling of a field missionary to work with 
Superintendent Eugene C. Kreider, whose 
job will be “primarily that of planting new 
churches.” 


ELEVEN CANDIDATES were ordained to 
the ministry. Dr. Harold S. Miller of 
Incarnation Church, Brooklyn, delivered 
no run-of-the-mill ordination sermon. He 
developed the text, Acts 6:4 (“But we will 
give ourselves continually to prayer and 
to the ministry of the Word’), stressing 
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need for the development of a prayer life 
that is a continually enriching experience, 
and pointing out that the Word of God 
is the textbook par excellence. Dr. Miller 


Delegates to Des Moines 
NEW YORK SYNOD 


Clergymen 
Frederick R. Knubel 
Paul C. White 
F. Eppling Reinartz 
Martin J. Heinecken 
C. E. Krumbholz 
Ralph W. Loew 
Harry J. Kreider 
Lauri J. Anderson 
Alfred L. Beck 
John H. Sardeson 
Frank H. Shimer 
David C. Gaise 
Russell S. Gaenzle 
Herbert H. Mahl 
Floyd H. Moyer 
Frank L. Gollnick 
C, Leighton King 
William T. Heil 
Fred McLaughlin 
David G. Jaxheimer 
Eugene C. Kreider 
L. W. Bernhard 
Albert P. Schilke 
Edmund A, Steimle 
Walter E. Bock 
W. C. H. Tappert 
George F. Saunders 
Henry B. Krusa 
John A. W. Kirsch 
Donald R. Pichaske 
Edward G. Goetz 
Henry C. Erbes 


Laymen 
Edmund F. Wagner 
Ernst S. Erickson 
Hans P. Treuenfels 
Henry J. Arnold 
S. Frederick Telleen 
Earl Freese 
William Jansen 


Edward Thompson 


Henry Endress 
Arthur Kimman 
Leroy Herbig 
Kenneth Fake 
Henry G. Pfeil 
Miles Hendricks 
Henry Knaust 
Paul Lynch 

Frank Armbruster 
Ernest F. Schwabe 
Jacob E. Becker 
Herman C. Scheld 
Gustav W. Wieboldt 
Joseph M. Lotsch 
Leopold Proch 
Ralph J. Wohlsen 
Walter Langsam 
Fred ‘Lindemann 
Fred Weidt 

B. H. Bueffel 
Edward J. Hoffman 
William H. Stackel 
Arthur Sedler 
John Barg 


pled for a parish ministry in which the 
Word,of God is given primary considera- 
tion. 

Hans Treuenfels, Weatogue, Conn., 
president of the synodical Brotherhood, 
won for himself and the laymen working 
with him a special commendation. Indi- 
cations are that the laymen of the synod 
have started on a new day in the work of 
the Brotherhood. 

The Rev. Eugene K. Strebel, director 
of CHEY, reported 86.7 per cent of the 
synod’s quota subscribed. The synod 
heard Dr. Rees E. Tulloss, national di- 
rector for CHEY ... the Rev, Frank M. 
Brown, ULCA Director for Lutheran 
World Action... Dr. P. D. Brown, rep- 
resentative from the ULCA Executive 
Board. They gave stirring and timely 
messages. 

Approximately 800 crowded into Trin- 
ity Church to be led in Vespers by the 
president of synod, hear the Hartwick 
College a cappella choir, and an address 
by Charles P. Taft, a former president 
of the Federal Council of Churches. Mr. 
Taft suggested that “the social and eco- 
nomic program of the churches must be 
in its essence the discovery of the means 
for bringing the Holy Spirit into all the 
communities and groups to which men 
belong. 


RE-ELECTED SECRETARY was Dr. Paul 
C. White; treasurer, Edmund F. Wagner. 
Busy people were Pastor Wm. C. J. Weidt, 
Mt. Vernon, veteran chairman of the 
publicity committee, and his committee 
members; Mrs. Ethel Shulten and Mrs. 
Marguerite Borstel, of the secretarial 
staff. 

Busy man, too, was Pastor Frank Law- 
rence Gollnick of Trinity Church, who 
left no stone unturned to make everybody 
happy—no small task when half a thou-— 
sand hungry, tired and out-of-town 
churchmen are involved. A _ well-organ- 
ized committee from the local congrega- 
tion did everything from serving coffee 
and snacks to taking the ladies to tea at 
Kingston’s Governor Clinton Hotel where 
Mrs. F. R. Knubel spoke of the things 
temporal and spiritual so close to the 
hearts of those who “also serve.” 

The convention opened with the cele- 
bration of Holy Communion, the cele- 
brant being Dr. Paul C. White, and the 
president of synod delivering the sermon, 
Preachers at the daily Matins were Dr. 
Raymond C, Deitz, Richmondville, and 
Dr. Russell F, Auman, St. Peter’s, New 
York City. The sermon at the memorial 
service was given by the Rev. Edwin H. 
Boettger, Grace Church, Buffalo. 


Goop SIGN 
Jusr bast of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, there is a large, well-kept 
cemetery. As the traveler approaches the cemetery he sees a neat sign 
reading “WELCOME—OpTIMIST CLUB.” 
I did not learn if there had been any conniving between club officers 
and cemetery authorities. It may be that the person who chose the spot 
for the sign noticed the incongruity and decided to have his little joke. 


But the Christian can say, in a deeper sense, “Well placed 


” 


He can 


look on cemeteries and all the other trappings of death, and death itself, 
and in truth be God’s Optimist. For Christ overcame death and in His 


Name we say “There is no death!” 


ARTHUR YBAGY 
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DEACONESS AT WORK 


By SISTER RUTHEA KOWALSKE 


Children who don't live in a very favorable environment 


can be given precious help in a Christian community center 


AFTER FINISHING my training at the 
Deaconess School in Baltimore I had a 
brief period of work in a Baltimore par- 
ish. Then I was sent to the Settlement in 
Detroit. Soon after I arrived there, the 


Saginaw Branch of the Lutheran Charities . 


was opened. That was where I soon found 
myself. I was responsible for develop- 
ing this new project. 

A small house was rented, so small 
that we were obliged to knock out the 
walls to make two fairly useful rooms. 
We changed the name from the Lutheran 
Charities Center to the Neighborhood 
House. The heating stove was in one 
room. If you worked or held classes in 
the other, you soon felt the chill in the 
air. We cleaned, polished, and painted 
until the house became quite attractive. 

Seventy-five people came to an Easter 
service at which 10 children were bap- 
tized. The little house was so full that 
some people stood on the front porch and 
looked in through the windows. There 
was hardly enough room for the pastor 
or for the children being baptized. 


THEN ONE DAY we received notice to 
move. The little house was being sold. 
We stored our equipment and moved into 
a store which was to serve as a femiporary 
office. We were there for a year and a 
half when fire broke out in the building 
and we had to move again. 

During this time we had held confer- 
ences with officers of the Council of So- 
cial Agencies and other community lead- 
ers, to discuss the type of service we 
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could render to the city, and where we 
should locate. When surveys were made 
the Board decided we should move to 
South Saginaw. At that. time we had 
about $1,000 in the building fund. 


SISTER RUTHEA 
Her work is well done 


One of our biggest problems has been. 
to interest enough people so that our 
income would be sufficient to finance our 
program. While we were working to- 
ward our community center, we served 
the church by calling on people in all of 
the city institutions (hospitals, prison) 
holding services and talking about the 
Christian life. We also developed a fam- 
ily case work service. 
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After the fire we moved the office to a 
doctor’s office. We maintained the in- 
stitutignal program and welfare service, 
and started to seek money for the Neigh- 
borhood House. Under the direction of 
the Rev. C. F. Schaffnit, superintendent 
of the Detroit Lutheran Charities, we 
purchased two lots in South Saginaw, By 
this time the Women’s Auxiliary had 
enough to pay for the lots. 


I REMEMBER HOW [I talked with the 
South Saginaw businessmen, trying to 
convince them that they ought .to give 
financial help for the community project. 
I took pictures, gave lectures, and did 
everything but put my hand in the pockets 
of people and remove the money. Little 
by little our fund grew to $5,000, then 
$10,000. When we had $18,000 we were 
presented with an additional $8,000: 
The Neighborhood House was assured. 

While we were collecting money I 
started some groups in Salina School and 
also conducted day camping. These serv- 


ADVICE FOR A MOTHER 
Talking over a home problem 


ices showed the community that we really 
wanted to serve. Day camping proved so 
successful that the Neighborhood House 
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yecame a by-word among many children. 

Plans for the Neighborhood House 
vere being considered and money was 
oming in when we were given notice 
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to move from the doctor's office. So we 
moved again. Since we expected to be 
in the Neighborhood House withm a 
year, we established our headquarters in 
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the basement of St. John’s School. By 
this time our work had grown so that 
we employed a part-time secretary. 

Before the Neighborhood House was 
finished the Missouri Synod called an in- 
stitutional chaplain, who was to continue 
the work I had begun in that institu- 
tion. As this pastor expanded his work 
I withdrew until we are doing very little 
institutional work today. 


IN AprRIL 1949 we moved into the new 
Neighborhood House. Shavings*and saw- 
dust were still on the floor, the walls were 
unpainted. Since we didn’t have enough 
money for painters, the board members 
and I wielded the paint brushes, and some 
of the auxiliary members helped with the 
varnishing, polishing, and scrubbing. 

Various church organizations contrib- 
uted new equipment. Businessmen of the 
community made $500--available. On 
June 5 when the house was dedicated, 


SISTER RUTHEA WEOCOMES DPs 


more than 200 children were enrolled in . 


the program. In October we called our 
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second full-time worker. 

In the meantime the-church had begun 
the work with displaced persons. We too 
wanted to do something for our friends 
across the sea. To this date we have re- 
settled 136 people. Before the. program 
comes to an end we expect 400: 

Today we are in the Neighborhood 
House working with children, reclaiming 
lives for Him. This is the real purpose 
of the Neighborhood House. Sewing, 
woodcraft, Bible schooi, piano lessons, 
games, ping pong, all these are used for 
one end, that we -Smight win some.” 

Other agencies*Have co-operated with 
us. Today we havea clinic for babies 
which is conducted by the city Health 
Department. The Visiting Nurses will be 
conducting a Mothercraft class soon. 

These experiences make the life of a 
deaconess one of great happiness. As the 
Neighborhood. House children would say, 
“T get a bang out of it.” There is satis- 
faction in accomplishment. 
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LONELINESS FOR companionship is not 
neculiar to the cities. It is found, too, in 
‘he countryside, according to Mrs. K. G. 
_ind who helped take the U.S. govern- 
ment census in Clark County, Ohio. 

Enumerating more than 1,200 persons, 
making out many agricultural reports, 
entailing im some instances more than 300 
answers, Mrs. Lind reports that she was 
met with friendly hospitality in 99.6 per 
cent of the homes. ; 

“Come right in. We thought that you 
aad overlooked us,” was the usual greet- 
ng, according to Mrs. Lind. This was 
jeard on wide highways and along wind- 
ing township roads. 

It actually turned out to be a chance 
‘or the home-makers to enjoy a good visit. 
‘In some of the homes,” says Mrs. Lind, 
‘I felt that weeks, perhaps months, had 
zone past without anyone calling.” In all 
2ases, of course, I had to hurry along with 
the government work, “but in several 
2ases I had to break away almost rudely.” 


IN ONE HOME a grownup daughter, 
}practically a shut-in, wished to answer all 
tthe questions. As she explained to her 
mother: “It’s been some time since I have 
bhad the pleasure of talking to someone 
houtside the family.” 

It is understandable that aging home- 
‘makers with their families reared (and 
gone) will welcome visitors—sometimes 
to share in the pleasure of examining a 
modern kitchen (usually after mother is 
150, and reared her brood without any 
such conveniences), or to look at an heir- 
loom, recently restored to usability, or to 
see a wealth of lilacs before the last ones 


BMrs, Lind ts the wife of Prof. Karl G. Lind of 
Wittenberg College in Springfield, Ohio. 
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LOTS OF PEOPLE ARE LONESOME 


Longing for companionship is unsatisfied hunger of the American people 


bloom in the dooryard. 

Nearly all of the homes had telephones; 
most of them, radios; many, television 
sets’ But these ‘are never satisfactory 
substitutes for human encounter. 

It is entirely understandable that most 
farm homes are supplied with domestic 
animals. Certainly the farmer is busy, 
Let him skip his chores just one feeding, 
and the animals will whimper, grunt, 
bleat, and moo for him. That means a 
companionship which is not possible for 
the city dweller who may be desperately 
lonesome—with no live thing calling upon 
him for attention. 


“STILL THERE is lonesomeness in the 
smiling countryside,” says Mrs. Lind, “A 
grandfather about to do his routine chores 
will welcome a new toddling grandson as 
companion. A neighbor is someagne to 
talk with when he comes to help repair a 
mower, but neighbors frequently are too 
busy to visit.” 

Pastors of country churches are get- 
ting around to the sick and the afflicted, 
but it seems to this observer that pastors 
would be welcomed as well by those who 
are lonely. 

Human conditions vary—small, tidy, 
modern places; cluttered, untidy places 
where the water is too far from the house: 
formidable homes, proudfully traditional, 
but with a pitcher pump in the kitchen 
as the only plumbing; but in nearly every 
home is someone genuinely eager for 
human companionship. 

“Some idle hands, many busy hands, 
and lonely hearts are part of the impres- 
sion I got while taking census . . . and 
not any of this went into the record,” 
writes Mrs. Lind. 
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This is the DP’s Story 


By BRUNO EDERMA 


A man brought to America in the Lutheran resettlement program tells — 


how it feels to be a DP and how Lutheran World Action has helped him | 


THERE ARE ALWAYS two sources of in- 
formation about the work of any organ- 
ization—the official reports from its lead- 
ership, and the impressions of people the 
organization serves. Lutheran World Ac- 
tion has financed relief work in many 
countries and among various nations. The 
following article concerns an important 
part of this work, the service to Lutheran 
DPs in Germany, written by a DP. 

DPs lived in Germany, as it is well 
known, under the care of the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization. They got 
accommodations in camps, received sup- 
plies of food and clothing, were provided 
help in developing their own schools, con- 
gregations, recreational activities. 

Thé food situation during 1945-1948 
was often very critical. Especially the 
children were undernourished for years 
because all that could be distributed was 
not sufficient for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of refugees. 


THIS WAS THE SITUATION the represen- 
tatives of the Lutheran World Federation 
had to face. The material help provided 
by the LWF was important, but of ines- 
timable value was the strengthening of the 
morale of the refugees. The international 
organizations in general were neither in- 
terested in the persons themselves nor in 
ministry to their souls. The international 


Pastor Ederma has been at Immanuel Church, 
Meriden, Connecticut, for a training period in 
American church practices before being as- 
signed to ministry in some newly established 
DP congregation. 
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organizations, struggling to meet physical | 
needs of refugees, were thankful for the 


help of the so-called voluntary agencies — 
and gave them every possible assistance. 


The LWF from the beginning undertook 


as its main work to revitalize the churches - 


in exile and to rebuild the inner life of 
men. It was obvious that all material help 
would be in vain unless spiritual strength 
could be provided. 


Since 1945 I was residing in DP camps. 
In 1947 I happened to be in a large camp 
of about 5,000 of several nationalities in” 
the British Zone. I lived under the same_ 


conditions as others, shared with my fam- 
ily of five one small room, served as pas- 


tor of my countrymen without remunera-- 


tion. 


I WAS THANKFUL to the Lord that I was 
still alive, but there was no positive out- 
look for the future. Most of the people 


could not find employment and there was” 


no emigration at that time. There was: 
no way for a foreigner in Germany to 
establish a new life in the midst of a de- 
feated nation and a damaged economy. 
There was no way to escape from the 
situation of being homeless and stateless 
persons without rights. We were not 
allowed to leave the camps, which made 
us feel like inmates of a huge home for 
invalids. 

Consider what it meant to be a pastor 


working there day by day to strengthers 


the morale, preach the gospel, comforit 
the aged, teach the children in the mids’ 


of quarrels, conflicts, despair, and sadness 


of this strange society. 
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IN 1947 THERE WAS a rumor that 
Christian brethren from abroad had ar- 
-ived in Germany. I was eager to get in 
‘ouch with them. But there were hun- 
dreds of camps and only a few representa- 
tives of the foreign churches. My first 
contact was with two representatives of 
the World Council of Churches. One was 
a Baptist, the other a Congregationalist 
minister. They called together all DP 
pastors of certain areas, holding highly 
appreciated meetings and discussions of 
church problems. I remember the first 
meeting in which I took part. I enjoyed 
very much the splendid dinner where I 
tried to continue my talk with my DP 
colleague but got the indignant answer, 
“You have to eat, talk later.” 

As we were asked, we presented a long 
list of needs for our families as well as 
for our church work. It was hard to con- 
duct church services because there was a 
lack of candles, wine for Holy Com- 
munion, and gowns for the pastors. At 
first help could reach only a few camps. 
Some months later I heard exciting 
news. People had seen Lutheran rep- 
}resentatives from America.. One of them, 
Dr. Howard Hong, established his first 
office in a small town in South Germany. 
|The other, Mr. Kenneth Senft, established 
: headquarters in the British Zone at Lu- 
beck. As the LWF needed for its estab- 
lishment in Germany special permission 
from the. occupational forces the rep- 
resentatives were co-operating with the 
World YMCA and were attached to its 
staff until they got the permit for work 
|} as an independent agency. 


I NEVER WILL FORGET Christmas Eve, 
| 1947. It was the day which started a new 
| life for me and filled my mind and heart 
with new hopes for the future. On that 
morning my room was cleaned up for 
Christmas, a small Christmas tree (ob- 
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tained by walking about seven miles) 
with three carefully saved candles, stood 
in a corner. But my wife mentioned that 
we had nothing special to eat which 
could display the festivity of Christmas. 
I was also unable to buy any Christmas 
presents for my children, 

But as the time.came for the Christmas 
Eve service which I conducted for my 
Estonian countrymen in a small German 
church of the village, peace came in my 
heart, and I gave thanks to God for the 
possibility of preaching the gospel and 
receiving the Christ-child to comfort me, 
my family, and the camp congregation, 

Later I called on some families, espe- 
cially one with small children. At about 
11 p.m. or later a car stopped before the 
barracks and somebody knocked at the 
door. Mr. Senft’s assistant, Mr. James 
Anderson, entered the home and handed 
over candies and chocolate for the chil- 
dren, and for my family a heavy food 
package. 

This was the first outside aid I had 
received, but the connection with the 
LWF, beginning with Mr. Anderson's 
Christmas visit, has lasted until today. 
He had not much time to stay, because 
he was traveling day and night to reach 
all DP pastors of his area and inform 
them that Lutheran brethren in America 
were keeping the Lutheran brethren in 


exile in mind and were trying to do their 


best for them. 


As THE LWF intensified its work, Mr. 
Anderson became first director of the 
British Zone and called me in April 1948 
to Imbshausen to help him in establish- 
ing a Lutheran study center. It pro- 
vided for meetings, conferences, courses 
for pastors, youth leaders, Sunday school 
teachers, and other training for church 
activities. The LWF obtained from the 
British authorities an old castle that had 
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to be cleaned up and made comfortable 
for the above purposes. It was a hard but 
satisfying work. 

The LWF could give only small sums 
of money. The roof leaked, the electric 
wiring was cut, the plumbing and stoves 
did not work. The attic, basement, and 
most of the rooms were full of broken 
furniture. All walls and floors were cov- 
ered with an indescribable layer of dust 
and mud. This was swept out and at the 
time of the dedication of the Study Cen- 
ter, August 1948, it presented itself to 
the American guests, Dr. P. C. Empie, 
Dr. P. O. Bersell and others, as a fine, 
clean, comfortable place to carry out the 
work that was expected. 

Working there for several months as 
its first manager I had companionship 
with Mr. Anderson and his wife, and with 
Professor Smits, a sensitive musician and 
a Latvian theologian under whose leader- 
ship as program director the Imbshausen 
Lutheran Study Center has educated thou- 
sands of leaders of many nationalities. 

Establishment of the Lutheran Study 
Center among DPs was of great import- 
ance for the strengthening of the churches 
in exile. It was one of the best works 
the LWE has ever done. 


BESIDE MANAGING the work at the 
Study Center I was in charge as director 
of pastoral and congregational care of 
the British Zone of Germany. In January 
1949 | joined the newly established Brit- 
ish Zone Headquarters of the LWE at 
Bad Salzuflen under the leadership of the 
Rey. A. W. Nelson and worked there un- 
til my departure to the States. At the 
beginning of the relief work there were 
about 35,000 Lutheran DPs in about 80 
camps scattered over the British Zone, 
served by 60 Lutheran pastors. There 
were Estonians, Lithuanians, 
Hungarians and a small Polish group. 


Latvians, 
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The LWF established stores of foo 
and clothing shipped from Lutheran, 
churches in America. It was my duty tor 
schedule careful and exact plans for their 
rightful distribution. I covered tens o 
thousands of miles with an old American 
Chevrolet, a former radio truck which 
was always heavily loaded with gifts from 
American Lutheran brethren, 

Three months were required to visit 
all pastors and camps—after which the 
same performance was repeated, The old 
truck looked a little strange. It had four 
wheels in the rear and leaned forward 
on its two front wheels. It was called the 
“beetle” and was soon well known in all 
DP camps. I could not help feeling like 
a permanent Santa Claus by the grace of 
the American Lutheran donors. 
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THE NEED for material help was im- 
mense, often greater than it was possible’ 
to relieve by the aid of supplies from 
LWE. Pastors received church supplies, 
gowns, new suits, used clothing for them- 
selves and their families, and a substan- 
tial food package each month, The great- 
est amount of material help was dis- 
tributed to members of the Lutheran camp: 
congregations. 

In each congregation was established a 
welfare committee under the leadership: 
of the local DP pastor, This committee 
investigated all hardships. Priority was 
given to aged and sick people and to fam- 
ilies with small children, Later it was. 
possible to supply TB hospitals, to assist 
schools in feeding programs and to supply 
the children’s kitchen at the embarkation: 
camp at Grohn, 

The LWE never refused to give special 
support for pastors’ conferences, for 
youth leaders’ meetings, and other church 
activities. It is impossible to enumerate 
all the places and people to whom have 
been delivered thousands of pounds of 
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food and clothing, not to mention the per- 
manent supply for the Lutheran Study 
Center. The warmhearted people who 


eave to Lutheran World Action can be 


assured that the distribution of their gifts 
has been done very carefully. The Lu- 
theran aid to their suffering brethren in 


“yGermany has helped to save both body 
}and soul of thousands. 


Moral influence 


Jof that material aid was of the greatest 
“himportance. 


As THE WORK of the LWF increased, 
more fields of work were developed, more 
attention, time, and assistance given for 


More rep- 


‘}resentatives of the Lutheran churches of 


the States came over, and some from 


Canada, Sweden, and 
The work of distribution was 


countries, 


Pris Is “Tre 
Well known in DP camps 
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so’enlarged that I could not do it alone. 
The material help had to be delivered by 
many officers, Some of the new rep- 
resentatives Were young men and women, 
often just graduated from college, but 
eager to face the difficulties of their work 
and of the very complicated situation of 
the DPs, They brought warm hearts and 
enthusiastic spirit to their relief work and 
achieved great results in full co-operation 
with experienced church leaders from 
among the churches in exile. 

Looking back on my work IT am thank- 
ful to the Lord that LWF “discovered” 
me in a camp and that I was privileged 
to work with such a large and important 
organization, The recent history of the 
LWE testifies to the vivid efficacy of the 
Lutheran faith of today and gives much 
hope for the future. 


A vistror at a new United Lutheran mission congregation, Gloria 
Dei in Denver, Colorado, noticed that no door on the new church had 


any locks at all, 


“Aren't there going to be locks on the doors?” he 


asked Pastor John Frank. “No locks. The church is always open for 


everybody, 
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Come Down Front and Be Saved _ 


By WALTER RIESS 


Religion in the store-front churches and rescue 


—_—-*. 


missions is noisy, emotional, sometimes dull 


Mr. Guy MEGARGEE had introduced 
me to the place. The people who live and 
worship there are people of heartbreak- 
ing experience: alcoholics, dope-addicts, 
perpetual travelers—old men, most, of 
them, and tired folk. 

Guy Megargee is the kind of fellow 
one likes to have along. A deeply re- 
ligious man, he is in the real estate busi- 
ness, a salesman—as he says—of under- 
ground bungalows (only to his clients 
does he come directly to the point: ceme- 
tery lots). Mr. Megargee knows the 
churches of Germantown in Philadelphia. 

We walked together to the chapel, a 
plain frame building a little removed 
from Germantown’s center. The board 
advertised “GospeL Services.” The room 
of worship itself was cleanly decorated 
with paintings of the prodigal son, Christ 
healing the blind. The hymnal in our 
hand was filled with Gospel: ““My Anchor 
Holds,” “No Disappointment in Heaven,” 
“T Am Saved by the Blood of the Lamb.” 


PASTOR AND SUPERINTENDENT entered 
the small room from the sacristy, kneeled 
immediately at their chairs for silent 
prayer. There were a hundred in the au- 
dience. Everyone was conscious of this 
prayer, and slightly embarrassed to be 
watching. Mr. Megargee and I breathed 
relief at the stentorian announcement of 
the opening hymn. 


Mr. Riess is on "The Lutheran" staff during the 
summer. His first assignment was to report what 
goes on in the sort of “Gospel” church which 
most of us never visit. 
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It was a hymn with all the emphasis on 


“I.” The chosen songs were all terribly 
subjective: they made us feel greasy with 
emotion, self-conscious. The pastor bel-. 
lowed over the tiny audience, hawked out. 


commands to sing louder, seldom waited 


to hear his orders carried out. The pianist 


made frenzied efforts to match the 
preacher without sacrificing her trills, 
finally gave up. 


AFTER A FEW HYMNS the procession — 
started: soloists by the handful rose to the 
stage to testify, then sing. Duets—chil-— 
dren and adults, adults and adults, men— 


and women, girls and girls 
minable vent to their budding talents. 


gave inter-_ 


A young blonde girl testified the story 


of her musical education. We heard that 
God had taught her the accordion by 
urging her to play before a mirror, watch 
her fingers. 

A graying mission-housed sailor poured 


out the unabridged log of his travels: 


how he had fought storms, graduated 
from “Mister” to “Mate,” danced in the 
South Sea Islands. Toward the end of his 
narrative he chanced to mention a light- 
house, advised the children quickly to 
give up all to keep their eye on “the 
light,” the Bible. “You might get drafted 


too,” he said, “and you have to think of | 
Always carry the Book — 


these things. 
along: you'll never be sorry, I tell you.” 

One grandmother was the most humble 
preacher of the day. Rising slowly from 
her chair, she spoke restrainedly: “My 


Savior has been with me every day of my — 


life, and it is the only way to live. I feel 
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‘strange here, but I hope all of you young 
people find the same Savior who led me. 
Especially you young people.” 


Two MINUTES LATER her words were 
backwashed by a 25-year-old who recited 
his past conquests: “I think I was the 
worst sinner in the world,” he began 
boisterously. “I cursed and I swore and 
I drank and J didn’t read the Bible at all. 
I don’t think there was a sin I didn’t try. 

“Honest, I did everything! I lived for 
sinful pleasures, and I had my fun all 
right. But it always turned stale in the 
end, and I praise the Lord for my con- 
version. One night I came home and 
kneeled down and I really. prayed, and 
that night I was turned and my soul was 
healed!” 

The people of the mission have mem- 
orized their conversion dates. The di- 
rector announced to Megargee that the 
Lord entered his heart “in 1932, and I’ve 
been saved ever since.” One of the mis- 
sion men in the pews dated his conversion 
as November 1946, “and I’m filled with 
peace all the time.” A fortyish lady tes- 
tified she had been converted by her land- 
lady in the kitchen, and now “I don’t care 
about earthly foods: just spiritual food is 
what I need.” 


MorE HYMNS, all of them dwelling on 
| self. “Glory for me,’ we boasted, and 
“Jesus will lift me, Jesus will lift me.” 
.| God was not considered apart from that 
screeching crescendo: “me!” 

Prayers were said then, while the pastor 
|} scanned his audience, blurted orders to 
| God, spied a few visitors in the back row: 
| “And Lord, I trust the bars will drop from 
| the hearts of these who do not hear Thee 
| today, as we worship, and they will come 
| to Thee, Lord. Oh, let them turn from 
| their sin, let them find Thee, Lord, as we 
| have found Thee...” 

(Some of the men began to fade.) 
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“., . and oh, Lord, let Thy Gospel 
come to us today as we worship, and let 
our past sinful lives be healed.” 

(I began to wonder what he meant by 
Gospel.) 

“... and give all of us who have found 
Thee the sweet taste of Thy Presence, 
and let our new_ lives be filled with Thy 
joy.” 

The pastor was a huge man, of the 
football hero-type. His smile was very 
flashy, but his voice changed from tenor 
to bass for effect. He whispered and 
threatened, debated and consoled. His 
text was the healing of the blind man out- 
side the temple gates, and he toyed with 
it glibly, made hasty ethical applications. 


LUTHER WROTE that the first genera- 
tion of a church has the Spirit, the second 
generation the Spirit and words, and the 
third only the words. This was _ third- 
generation stuff. 

We heard all the words. We learned 
that our “faith” could save no one else, 
that the “Gospel” can save us, that “the 
Word” could give us “Jesus,” that Jesus 
could be “ours,” and we would have 
“Ties . 

But there was no understanding. Not 
for a moment did the speaker bother to 
clarify his cliches. Christ’s sacrificial 
death, and His beautiful design to bring 
men to peace with the Father—this was 
lost in a happy haze of terminology. 

“God’s passing you by right now,” he 
roared, his left hand crooked on one knee, 
his right hammering the lectern, “and He 
may never come again. You fellows all 
knew Bill Jarman. Well, Bill ‘died last 
night. Yes, he died! He died! And you'll 
die too. YOU’D BETTER ACCEPT CHRIST! 
Jesus is life. Ask Jesus to come into your 
heart and save your life! 


“We don’t need justice, we need mercy. | 


You ever hear about the woman who went 
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to the hairdresser, needed a permanent? 


‘Don’t worry,’ the lady said, ‘I'll do justice 
to your’hair.’ ‘But,’ the woman answered, 
‘I don’t want justice, what I need is 
mercy!’” (Broad smile.) 

“That’s how we are, folks. We need 
MERCY. And oh, Jesus has mercy for us. 
But He’s passing you by! Call Him, call 
Him back, call Him into your heart. Pray 
to Him! He won't forget you!” 


MEGARGEE AND I sank into our chairs. — 


We looked over toward the mission men. 
They were yawning, some of them. Others 
slept, ignored the shouts. Others nodded 
pious heads. A few listened impassively. 
A few smirked. Many of them obviously 
wished to leave. 

“, . Oh, accept Jesus now, ask Him to 
change your life, and you will be happy. 
And now, let’s all rise and sing the last 
hymn. And if anyone here today wishes 
to come up and accept Jesus, walk to the 
front (enormous smile), and Ill be happy 
to see you!” 

First stanza. No one left his seat. The 
piano stopped its bar-room scales. 

“Are you sure you don’t want to come 
up, and accept Jesus and have Him change 
your life?” 

Second stanza. No one moved. 

“Don’t let God pass you by, folks! 
Come on up and get His blessing. I'll be 
waiting for you. Any time the Spirit 
moves you. Don't be afraid now!” 

Third stanza. No one moved. 

Fourth stanza. Disappointed look: still 
smiling. 


THE CLOSING PRAYER. Superintendent 
to his feet: “Anyone here like us to pray 
for him in this final prayer? Anyone at 
all, raise your hand now, you can put it 
right down again!” 

No hands. A few men of the mission 
straggled out the back entrance. 

“Oh; some of you are burdened and 
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sick and need Jesus! Just raise your hand — 
and put it right down and we'll pray for 
you.” 

No hands. The piano began its tinkling 
rise and fall. More left. 

“None of you men needs our prayers? 
Just raise your hand, that’s it” (an arm 
went timidly upward, shot down) “and 
now we'll pray .. .” 

The service finished in a sweat of peti- 
tion. 


I MET THE pastor and superintendent 
on the stage, asked them how many men 
were quartered in the mission. 

“About 65 right now,” said the super- 
intendent, a man of quiet, restless eyes. 
“All Kinds: drunks, dope fiends, sick, old 
people mostly. In the winter we have 200, 
250 sometimes. We're strict though. They 
can’t bring liquor in here. Five or six 
times of that and we've got to tell them 
to leave.” 

He said he had been a successful busi- 
nessman (“about $6,000 a year—nice 
job, too”), but that he had felt the call 
“to devote my whole time to Christ.” 

Cautiously as possible, I asked the 
superintendent what was meant, in his 
prayer, by the word, “Gospel.” 

“Oh,” he said easily, “the Spirit comes 
into a_man through the Word and heals 
his sin and makes him different.” 

“Changes his life?” 

“That's it. These men are sick. The 
Gospel takes the burden off a man, makes 
the going easier.” 

I asked the pastor about the same mat- 
ter. He gave essentially the same reply. 

“I was wondering why you stayed away 
from the atonement,” I said. 

“Yes,” he said profusely, taking my 
arm (we had reached the street in our 
talking), “by all means. I use the Cross 
every sermon, usually. That was a serious 
weakness today, I suppose, seeing I didn't 
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mention it, and I’m awful glad you told 
me.” He smiled. 

“Tm a Baptist preacher myself, and 
the Cross is the center of all my sermons. 
In my theology I'm a Calvinist, but the 
Cross is the center.” : . 

We parted shaking hands. 


Mr. MeEGARGEE and I adjourned for a 
cup of coffee. 

“You know,” said Megargee, “I’m a 
Catholic myself. And I think when re- 
ligion goes, everything goes. Kiss Amer- 
ica goodbye if that happens here. 

“But look, these poor guys having all 
that personal blabber jammed down their 
throats—what good does that do them? 
In the cemetery business we put the facts 
to the people, then they buy, or they don’t. 
Right?” 

“Right,” I said. 

“Now, if someone wants to be buried 


in potter’s field, that’s his business. I 
don’t shove a plot of ground over him 
before he’s dead.” 

I nodded. 

“All right, I like preachers. I respect 
them. But I don’t like someone giving 
me his life history along with his religion. 
Sure, feed these fellows, bed them down 
—but don’t shovel your religion into them 
like castor oil.” 

“Jesus said something about wiping the 
dust off your feet,” I got in. 

“Like you say,” he went on calmly, 
“this stuff cheapens religion. If. I'd try 
to sell a lot like some of these boys try to 
sell God, I'd be broke today. 

“You don’t have to sell God, anyway. 
Tell people who He is, and they'll want 
Him. If they don’t, beat it. That’s the 
way I see it.” 

“Right again,” I said. 


TIME TO AWAKE 
“Tr I SHOULD pie before I wake” is a clause from childhood’s familiar 
prayer, “Now I lay me down to sleep.” Long ago I ceased to say that 
prayer, but I still repeat frequently to myself a phrase that sounds 
somewhat similar, but is vastly more challenging “If I should wake 


before I die.” 


Not merely “wake” from a night’s slumber before death comes to 
take me, but truly wake—awaken to what life really means. Before I 
die if I should waken to the fact that I am truly a child of God; if I 
should waken to the fact that Christ is offering me his fellowship and I 
can live in intimacy with him now in this world; if | should waken to 
know what thing God has put me in this world to do and should set out 
to do that task—what a wonderful awakening that would be! 

Someone has said that it is nothing to die, but it is a terrible thing 
not to have lived. God grant that I may wake before I die! 


ROLAND G. Bortz 


For THE person whose accounts with God are settled nothing can be 
more beautiful than to fall asleep every night with a praying mind. He 
who falls asleep while he prays, prays while he sleeps. 

—FREDRIK WISLOFF in / Believe in the Holy Spirit 
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_ KNOW THE BIBLE... STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS... BY E. E. FLACK 


PLEADING FOR AN APOSTATE PEOPLE 


THIS WEEK READ EXODUS 32:1-35 


ONE OF THE MOsT dramatic scenes in 
all Hebrew history is that depicted in the 
account’ of. the golden calf which the 
wayward Israelites asked Aaron to make 
while Moses was absent from the camp 
communing with God on the mount. 

During the 40 days of Moses’ absence, 
the camp of Israel was in charge of Aaron 
and Hur, who apparently failed to main- 
tain the spiritual atmosphere engendered 
by their leader and lawgiver (24:14-18). 
At any rate, the people had grown weary 
of waiting. 

In their impatience they forgot about 
Jehovah’s deliverance of them from Egypt 
and at the Red Sea, his protection and 
providence on their trek toward Sinai, his 
presence in cloud and fire, and his laws 
and precepts revealed through Moses. 
On the other hand, they remembered 
images of deities they had seen in Egypt 
and particularly the sensuous ceremonies 
associated with their worship. 

Seeing how slowly the ritual of the wor- 
ship of Jehovah was taking shape with 
Moses absent, they itched for action. Just 
as churches without pastors often. de- 
teriorate, the congregation of Israel like- 
wise fell into devious courses while Moses 
was away. 


AFTER ALL, the people were not pre- 
pared to appreciate the imageless wor- 
ship of Jehovah as God alone, nor were 
they willing to accept the high demands of 
holiness which that worship entailed. 
What they wanted was some visible ob- 
ject of worship with ceremonies carrying 
a sensuous appeal. 
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Accordingly, they came to Aaron with 


the request, “Up, make us gods ... as 
for this Moses . . . we know not what 
has become of him” (verse 1). And 


Aaron, eloquent in speech but delinquent 
in devotion—as far too many professional 
leaders still are—yielded to their desires 
to turn to idolatry, drinking, dancing. 
After issuing an order for the collec- 
tion of ear-rings and nose-rings, which 
both men and women were accustomed 
to wear, Aaron made a molten calf, prob- 
ably of an acacia wood base, which he 
overlaid with the gold melted from the 
jewelry (verse 3). Then noting the re- 
sponse of the people, ‘he built -an altar 
before it and proclaimed a feast, which 
involved both sacrifices and sensuous 
practices. “The people sat down to eat 
and drink and rose up to play” (verse 6). 


IT Is NOT SO strange that the Israelites 
sought to express their concept of God in 
the form of an ox. The Hebrew term for 
deity (El, meaning the Mighty One; 
Elohim, the Almighty) stems from the 
idea of the ox, primitive man’s most pow- 
erful and most valuable possession. Aleph, 
the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, 
was the ideograph for ox and, like capital 
A in the English language, derives its 
form from that of the skull of the ox. 

When at a later time Jeroboam set up 
sanctuaries at Bethel and Dan in northern 
Israel, he made images of bulls to rep- 
resent Elohim (I Kings 12:28-33). When- 
ever the worship of Jehovah, revealed as 
both imageless and holy, deteriorated, it 
readily found expression in calf worship. 

While still in the mount, Moses learned! 
of the situation by revelation from Jeho- 
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vah, who in his wrath over the idolatrous 
act of the Israelites expressed his purpose 
to destroy them (verse 10). 


But Moses interceded in a bold appeal - 


to which Jehovah yielded. Zealous for 
the honor of God, he made a fourfold 
plea: 1) the Israelites are thy chosen peo- 
ple; 2) in their deliverance thou hast ex- 
erted great power and might; 3) the 
Egyptians will mock thee if these are 
now destroyed; and 4) remember thy 
promises made to the fathers (11-14). 


WHEN Moses, accompanied by Joshua 
his minister, came down from the mount, 
he saw the tumult and the dancing and 
became very indignant. In his rage he 
broke the tablets embodying the covenant 
—which were later replaced (34:1-3)— 
and taking the golden calf, he burnt its 
base, ground the gold to powder with 
stones, and scattered it on the water, 
which he made the people drink that they 
might taste bitter retribution. 

Then he turned to Aaron and took 
him to task for his compromising actions. 
Aaron’s apology for the people’s apostasy 
was in terms of very flimsy excuses. He 
put the blame on the people for their de- 
fection, pleading innocence on his part. 

After all, he insisted, in putting the 
gold collected into the fire he was merely 
responding to their request and was not 
at all responsible for the calf that came 
out as if by accident. 

It is Moses who advances against the 
riotous Israelites with the bold call to 
battle, ‘““Whoso is on Jehovah’s side, let 
him. come unto me” (verse 26). 


IN RESPONSE to his call to arms the 
Levites rallied to him and with drawn 
swords slew 3,000 men. Evidently Aaron 
soon sensed the situation and fell in line 
with the Levites, otherwise he might have 
perished in the rebellion. 

In sharing God’s wrath against sin the 
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Levites had i inherited a blessing, though 
it is doubtful whether it was this incident 
that brought them the reward of the 
priesthood. The Septuagint rendering of 
verse 29 is: “Ye have filled your hands 
this day to the Lord each one on his son 
or on his brother, so that blessing should 
be given you.” 

Particularly significant in the account 
is Moses’ earnest intercession for his apos- 
tate people, who had “sinned a great sin” 
(verse 30). For their atonement it was 
not sufficient that some of the sinners be 
slain and the rebellion suppressed. Be- 
cause of the enormity of their iniquity 
judgment was imminent. Jehovah, was 
about to destroy them. ; 

It.is here that Moses reveals his great- 
ness as a man of God, willing. to bear by 
himself the sins of Israel that. judgment 
might be averted. He went the full length 
of offering vicariously to have his name 
blotted out of God’s book, if that would 
suffice. His voluntary proposal of self- 
effacement and self-sacrifice for the sins 
of his people is truly prophetic of the 
vicarious sacrifice of Christ on the Cross. 


THE NOTION THAT God keeps a record 
of every man’s life and deeds in a book 
reflects the ancient custom of keeping a 
family or community register (Ezekiel 
13:9). In the New Testament faith the 
Lamb’s book of life carries the register 
of the redeemed (Revelation 22:19). 

Jehovah responded to Moses’ plea in a 
revelation of grace and mercy, indicating 
that only the sinner should perish (verse 
33). He then directed him to lead forth 
the children of Israel to the Promised 
Land under the guidance of his “angel,” 
the angel of his Presence, who is gen- 
erally, though not here, identified with 
Jehovah himself (33:14). In the light 
of God’s mercy Moses’ plea for -his people 
provided for apostasy the promise of 
blessing. 
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Personal Problem | Chic | 


Uplifted hand 

’ QusstTion: A member of the congregation 
takes charge of the service during our pas- 
tor’s vacation. He is a layman, but he does 
the preaching and everything that pertains 
to the conduct of worship as found in the 
Common Service Book. And, I may add, he 
does a good job. He does not raise his hand, 
however, at the sermon, or when he gives the 
blessings, as our pastor does. 

I asked him why he does not raise his 
hand. He replied that he did not know 
whether it would be correct to do so. Some 
of us have been talking about it. Some feel 
that he should not raise his hand, whereas 
others insist it would be proper for him to 
do it, that the congregation would be more 
certain as to when to rise—as it is there is 
always somewhat of a pause. 


RepLty: The upraised hand may be 
used, or not used, by a clergyman or a 
lay person, according to his preferente. 
If the congregation desires him to raise 
his hand, or hands, he certainly is free to 
accede to their wishes. 

The upraised hand and the offering of 
an empty hand in greetings (as in hand- 
shaking) had their origin in primitive 
times. The open extended or uplifted 
hand was used in approaching others, es- 
pecially strangers, as an evidence that no 
weapon was carried—that the approach 
was peaceful. As in various other cases 
this practice took on a religious sig- 
nificance. It was gradually assigned the 
meaning of “Peace,” or the impartation of 
a spiritual blessing. 

Authorizing a layman to conduct the 
service and preach the sermon is very 
unusual practice among Lutherans and 
must be carefully safeguarded. 


1.9.'s 

QueEsTION: In a recent club meeting there 
was a free-for-all. discussion about intel- 
ligence and I.Q.’s. After disposing of the 
mental capacity of certain children and 
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grownups, the opinion was expressed that 
famous characters of the past have been 
over-rated, that they did not actually pos- 
sess the powers or abilities attributed to 
them. Where would Galileo or Newton 
stand among today’s scientists? Or how 
would Pascal or Franklin rate today? 


Reply: Other factors than mental 
capacity (intelligence) enter into the 
failures and successes of people. In some 
relationships other personality qualities 
count more heavily toward success. Ex- 
»ternal conditions are not without some 
influence. Various successful persons ad- 
mit that aside from everything they 
planned or did, there was an element of 
chance that made a difference—if things 
had not broken as they did, when they 
did, under certain circumstances, their 
careers would have béen very different. 

Catherine Cox (Mrs. W. R. Miles) 
studied the lives of 300 famous  indi- 
viduals who were born in the period 
1450-1850. Then three psychologists es- 
timated their I.Q.’s as ranging from 100 
to 200 (100 is average). The average 
of the group was placed at 155-165. John 
Stuart Mill, Goethe, Macaulay, Pascal, 
Leibnitz, and Grotius were rated above 
180. Lincoln’s mentality was placed. at 
125-140 Napoleon’s at 135-145. 

1.Q.’s of 140 to 160 are sometimes 
found among accomplished people today, 
though they are far from common. No 
One test may be relied upon. 

Undoubtedly many persons of the past, 
both men and women, of real capacity 
were never heard of because of hard 
conditions, There are plenty of hin- 
drances even today, but less than in 
earlier times. More is done today to give 
people a fair chance to use whatever 
powers they possess to advantage. Among 
backward and suppressed people much 
talent is. buried amid mass ignorance, 
irrational restrictions, taboos, traditions. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Dramatic Story of an Apostle 


The Apostle Paul, Olof Moe. Translated from the Norwegian by L. A. Vigness. Augsburg, 577 


pages. $4.75. 


The author is professor of New Testament Exegesis in the Independent Theological 
Faculty in Oslo. This present book deals with the life and work of Paul. A second volume, 
not yet translated, presents an exposition of Paul’s theology. 

The sources for Paul’s life are his own 13 letters found in the New Testament and the 
account of his life recorded in Acts. The author accepts all these letters as genuine and 


makes no distinction between the letters as 
primary sources and Acts as secondary. 
The chief problem confronting anyone 
who wants to write a biography of Paul is 
to harmonize the apparent contradictions 
between Paul’s own statements and the 
record supplied by Luke. Professor Moe is 
confident that the data can be harmonized, 
that a fairly complete life of Paul can be 
constructed, from his early years of study in 
Jerusalem down to his journey to Spain, his 


second imprisonment in Rome and his mar-. 


tyrdom. There are, of course, students of 
Paul who would differ with the author both 
in regard to his evaluation of the sources 
and in respect to the details of his recon- 
struction. Those who accept his view of the 
sources might nevertheless be inclined to 
question such details as, for instance, his 
identification of Galatians 2:1-10 with the 
Council in Acts 15, and his acceptance of 
the North Galatian theory. 

His discussion of Galatians 2:1-10 is 
marked by clear insight and ingenuity, but 
he is unable to explain satisfactorily why 
Paul failed to refer to the decision of the 
Council in his letter to the Galatian churches. 
In arguing for the North Galatian theory he 
rejects the Western text, which states def- 
initely that “they spoke the word to no one” 
on the journey through Phrygia and Galatia, 
although in other connections he gives con- 


| siderable weight to this text (p. 256). 


The story of Paul’s life is always dramatic 
and fascinating, especially when told by a 
competent scholar who has both admiration 
and reverence for the great apostle. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the book was not 
translated earlier. It appeared in Norway 
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in 1923, and the references to other works 
are, of course, prior to that date. I do not 
imply that Professor Moe would have 
changed his fundamental view of the sources, 
but he would have to address himself to the 
present situation in exegesis, which is some- 
what different now. 

The translation is: excellent, clear, and 
readable. The book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the study of Paul; but possibly even 
a greater contribution would be made if the 
second volume, The Theology of Paul, were 
made available in English. 

Eric H. WAHLSTROM 

Augustana Seminary 


Guide to Prayer Life 
Growth in Prayer. By Constance Garrett. 
156 pages. $2. 

A practical workshop on prayer such as 
this book, written in a style for popular 
reading, is a welcome addition to the treas- 
ure-house of devotional literature. Richly 
suggestive in content, broad in scope, thor- 
oughly evangelical in spirit, this volume has 
something to teach every Christian, of what- 
ever maturity of spirit. 

The wide range of content is indicated by 
the five divisions. The first section deals 
with learning to pray and includes practical 
helps in preparation for prayer. The sec- 
ond handles vocal prayer, with separate 
chapters for adoration and praise, thanks- 
giving, petition, consecration, repentance, 
and intercession. 

The next section considers mental prayer 
under such practices as meditation, recol- 
lection, retreat, and the practice of the 
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Macmillan. 


presence of God. The fourth part takes up 
group prayer, including public worship, holy 
communion, and litanies. The last part deals 
helpfully with the practice of prayer through 
self-discipline, and aids to prayer. 

One of the most valuable portions of the 
book is the collection of prayers, ancient, 
modern, and original, which follows almost 
every chapter. The author is well acquainted 
with the devotional literature of the ages and 
quotes from it frequently to buttress her 
objective. 

Growth in Prayer should help every 
reader to achieve just that. Interesting sug- 
gestions come at you from its pages, such as: 
“A clergyman taught the members of his 
confirmation class to offer a prayer of in- 
tercession for each person with whom they 
shake hands.” A straight-forward challenge 
to loose and vague prayer practices is met 
between these covers. 

Constance Garrett’s book would be very 
appropriate for a person who is having dif- 
ficulty in his prayer life. 

Pittsburgh ROBERT W. STACKEL 


Sermons for Funerals 

The Life that Never Ends. Concordia. 168 
pages. $2. 

This is a compilation of 30 funeral ser- 
mons by 25 pastors of the Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod, under eight groupings: — 
young people, elderly people, aged sufferers, 
wives, husbands, pastors and church work- 
ers, deathbed repentance, suicide. All are 
very definitely Bible-based, being develop- 
ments of specific texts, and are sound in 
doctrinal position. All the deceased at whose 
funerals the sermons were preached were 
members of the church, most of them faith- 
ful members in good standing. However, 
also included are some who were inactive, 
among them a suicide and a few who had 
evidently not been true to their confirmation 
vows. All are treated with frankness, both 
good and evil being presented rather clearly. 
There is no attempt at eulogizing the in- 
active, but there is probably more eulogy for 
the faithful than is usual. 

Books of sermons are sometimes dan- 
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gerous in the hands of pastors, becoming a 
crutch. These sermons are so thoroughly the 
presentation of the Bible truth itself that they 
are helpful to those who must prepare for 
funeral sermons on short notice. 
Adamsville, Ohio JoHN B. GARDNER 


Prophet of Zionism 

Theodor Herzl, The Jew and the Man. By 
Oscar Benjamin Frankl. Storm. 190 pages. $2.50. 

Intimately associated with Herzl as his 
private secretary and as the tutor of his son, 
Dr. Frankl has relied in part on his memory 
and in part on documentation to write this 
eulogistic portrait of the great Jewish leader. 

Much of the book consists in conversa- 
tions between Herzl and his co-workers and 
with the many great statesmen he had to 
contact and try to win over to the Zionist 
cause. The figures of Chaim Weizmann and 
Rabbi Stephen Wise are brought prominently 
into the discussion. The fabricated conver- 
sation of Herzl and Weizmann at their first 
meeting and the fervid tone of much of the 
description of Herzl, as well as the repeated 
contention that Herzl was the greatest Jew 
since Moses, give a tone of propaganda to 
the book. The author assumes too much 
sympathy and prior knowledge on the part 
of the reader as he sets out to elevate Herzl 
to the rank of a Jewish saint. 

STAN CARNARIUS 


Book Briefs 

Take Time! By R. L. Middleton. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury. 128 pages. $1.50. 

In a series of 22 meditations, Mr. Miller 
offers a wide range of illustrative material 
on many helpful themes. The title of the 
book is taken from the first essay. Some 
of the other headings are: Love Never Bar- 
gains, Silent Symbols, Life’s Unpaid Obliga- 
tions, and Hungering for God. 

Happy Days. By Mabel Nelson Thor. Auqus- 
tana. 64 pages. $1. 

This is a collection of simple poems and 
stories for young children. It is attractively 
illustrated in silhouettes and line drawings. 
Both the stories and the poems are very short 
and the general tone is one of sweet, childish 
trust in Jesus. 
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GERMANY: Berlin. June 10,—CnuRCH 
life, both in the Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic churches of the Russian zone of Ger- 
many (Deutsche Demokratische Republik) 
is going on without hindrance, Congrega- 
tions can have their services, Bible classes, 
youth activities, church music festivals. 

There is an excellent development of the 
social work done by the churches (/7/ilfs- 
werk) and about two million Protestant 
children are regularly instructed by the cate- 
chists, the teachers of the church, of whom 
an increasing number are going to be trained 
in church seminaries all over the zone. 

Big groups of lay helpers are doing a 
good work among the people. Church pe- 
riddicals and religious books can be printed 
in the zone to a certain amount. The 
Hchurches are allowed to collect money and 
Seven church taxes. 

In spite of this there can be no doubt 
that the situation of the churches in the 
East Zone became more and more tense 
during the last two months. Heavy con- 
Pflicts are expected, at least after the elections 
that will take place in the fall of this year 
and which will be no real elections because 
Il political parties in the Deutsche Demo- 
‘ratische Republik have been eliminated 
xcept the SED (Communist party). 

In connection with the declarations of 
ishop Otto Dibelius and other Protestant 
and Catholic bishops, which have been read 
rom most of the pulpits in the churches all 
ver the zone, all pastors have been ex- 
mined by the new secret police. Only a 
w have been arrested, but all over the zone 
reatening letters and warnings have been 
sent to the pastors that “soon something 
serious would happen to the church” and 
at “it would be better for the pastors to 
/Heave the zone soon and give up their work” 
ause “their crucified Lord Jesus would 
ot help them if they whine for mercy in 
he prisons,” 

The number of the pastors, catechists, or 
ther church workers who leave the zone 
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in consequence of these threats is very small 
and so is the number of those who would 
be willing to compromise with materialism 
and communism. 

More than 95 per cent of the entire pop- 
ulation of the East Zone belongs to one of 
the two big church bodies. It is well known 
in the headquarters of the churches that the 
state authorities are trying to influence the 
police, the new teachers, and other state 
officials to give up their church member- 
ship. But already in Nazi times the churches 
found such propaganda very ineffective. 

As it is understood from the newspapers 
State President Pieck in his speech to the 
FDI (communist youth movement) empha- 
sized that the government was ready to 
protect the “progressive” pastors against the 
bishops, but there is little hope that “pro- 
gressive” pastors in the Communist sense of 
this word will be found who are willing to 
accept this offer. 

The big conference of all 
churches, held in the E 
and the 


Protestant 
East sector of Berlin, 
synod of the United Lutheran 
Church of Germany, held in Ansbach, 
Bavaria, in June this year, make it quite 
clear that the churches of East Germany and 
West Germany are standing together and are 
willing to speak for those who cannot speak 
for themselves. To give both spiritual and 
physical aid to the sick, the refugees, the 
imprisoned and hopeless is the present task 
of the churches. 

This is the big opportunity for all who 
are true Christians in this part of the world 
and Christians who are living a safe life in 
their country may well envy Christians over 
here for the opportunity given to them by 
their Master. The secret sympathy of the 
entire population of the zone is with the 
churches and there are some wonderful 
signs of a hidden gratitude the churches are 
receiving from both young and old people. 

When in April 1945 the U.S. army came to 
Germany an army chaplain listening to a 
German Lutheran pastor finally said: “You 
had to suffer and you will have to suffer 
again.” Though it may be hard to suffer, it 
is a privilege to suffer in the name of Christ. 
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CAMPUS 


SOUTHERN SEMINARY'S 14 GRADUATES 


. .. to Japan, Puerto Rico, Germany, U.S. 


Southern to Expand 

The board of trustees of 
Southern Seminary have ap- 
proved plans to purchase the 
“Price Property” adjoining 
the seminary for use as a 
library. A large brick dwell- 
ing will be utilized. 

The board has also ap- 
proved election of an addi- 
tional professor, authorized 
a committee to study pos- 
sible persons for the post. 

Fourteen young men com- 
prised the graduating class 
receiving Bachelor of Divin- 
ity degrees at commence- 
ment exercises earlier this 
month. Year-end speakers 
included Dr. M. L. Stirewalt 
(dedicating a new chapel or- 
gan); Pastor Rufus B, Cuth- 
berson (student’s mission 
league speaker); Dr. Voigt 
R. Cromer (graduation); 
and Pastor J. Edgar Stock- 
man (alumni dinner), 

A pre-commencement pas- 
tors’ convocation was high- 
lighted by addresses by the 
Rev. John K, Linn, of the 
seminary faculty; Dr. Theo- 
dore G. Tappert, of Phila- 
delphia Seminary; Dr. Er- 
\and Nelson, professor of 
psychology at the University 
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of South Carolina; and Dr. 
R. Homer Anderson, super- 
intendent, Virginia Synod. 

Seminary President Yost 
announced at commence- 
ment that there is a strong 
possibility of from 20 to 25 
new seminarians enrolled in 
the fall. 


Newberry Degrees 

Recipients of honorary de- 
grees at Newberry College 
commencement exercises 
early this month included 
the Rev. Raymond Douglas 
Wood, pastor of Ascension 
Church, Savannah, Ga. a 
D.D.; Associate Judge 
George Dewey Oxner, of 
Greenville, S. C.. an LL.D.; 
the Rev. Luther Boyd 
Hamm, pastor of St. Paul’s 
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Church, Columbia, S. C., ag 
D.D.; and Dr. Gould 
Wickey, executive secretary 
of the United Lutheran 
Church's Board of Educa- | 
tion, an L.H.D. 


11,314 in Auxiliary . 

The Women’s Auxiliary of 
Philadelphia Seminary now — 
has a membership of 11,314 — 
as a result of the 1,600-plus © 
received during the past 
year! So reported President ] 
(Mrs.) Earl S. Erb at the 
annual meeting early this 
month. 

The auxiliary has effected 
renovation of North Dormi- 
tory at a cost of $33,000, of 
which $19,000 has been paid. 

Dr. Luther D. Reed and 
Dr. Paul J. Hoh were speak- 
ers at the annual meeting. 


: 


Carthage Appointments 


Mrs. Frances Z. Bretz, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been 
named dean of women at 
Carthage College for the 
next school term. She will 
succeed Esther Feunning andi 
Helen MacGregor. 

In addition to her duties 
as\ dean, Mrs. Bretz will 
teach a class in. Freshman 


NEWBERRY GRANTS FOUR DEGREES j 
... Wood, Oxner, Hamm and Wickey if 
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tysburg College, she was stu- 
dent dean assistant at Syra- 
cuse University during the 
past two years, will receive 
her Master of Arts degree in 
education from that institu- 
tion this summer. 


Replacement 
Lucille Schultz, graduate 


of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, now studying at Syra- 
cuse University, has accepted 
assignment as student serv- 
ice counselor with the Lu- 
ther Foundation at Ohio 
State this fall. She succeeds 
) Mildred Schaulkauser. 


1$15,000 for SU 


The Women’s Auxiliary of 
Susquehanna University has 
raised approximately fifteen 
thousand dollars to add to a 
fund which they hope will 
eventually provide a modern 
conservatory of music. 
Members attended the an- 
‘nual meeting of the auxiliary 
held in conjunction with the 
university’s May Day. 


idland to Carthage 
Marguerite S. Kaufman, 
wjlibrarian for Midland Col- 
il lege since 1948, is now li- 
y)brarian at Carthage College. 
Daughter of Dr. Roger C. 
Kaufman, pastor of Grace 
Church, Woodstock, Ill. 
raduated from Carthage in 
35, she obtained a bachelor 
of library science degree 
from Illinois University in 
44. and took — additional 
postgraduate work. 
| Prior to her Midland post, 
jshe was librarian-teacher in 
jher hometown high school, 
jalso at the Iowa School for 
the Blind at Vinton. 
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English. A graduate of Get- 


Briefly Speaking 


Stratocruising at 18,000 feet above the North At- 


‘lantic en route to Berlin and western zones of Ger- 


many, ULCA Lutheran World Action Director Frank 
Brown was shaving in the plane’s washroom. A Ro- 
man Catholic priest, plugging his electric shaver in the 
receptacle, discovered the plane’s current would not 
operate it. Brown proffered his own Gillette and a 
new blade, watched the priest use it during the en- 
suing conversation. After the last RC beard had dis- 
appeared, the priest ran his fingers across his cheek, 
said slyly: “Closest shave I ever had with a Lutheran!” 


When President Truman visited the Augustana 
Lutheran Church's Synod in Washington, D. C., 
recently, the pews for the choir in the chancel were 
occupied by leading officials of the church, in- 
cluding the 13 conference presidents. As the Chief 
Executive left the church with Augustana President 
P. O. Bersell, he whispered: “Mighty fine choir 
you have there!" 


During the same trip, the President was guarded by 
a Secret Service detail, policemen and firemen; every 
precaution was taken for his safety. An Augustana 
pastor approached one policeman with a question:” 
“I don’t see why you have to be so careful at a church 
meeting like this. After all, you don’t think we Lu- 
therans carry any bombs or guns, do you?” Grinning, 
a tall Irish cop replied: “I’m a Roman Catholic and 
I’ve always been suspicious of you Lutherans!” 


Editors of the news weekly "Quick" were more 
confident than some Lutheran leaders of impending 
Lutheran union last week when they predicted: 
“Lutheran churches representing two-thirds of the 
Lutheran membership in the U.S. will approve a 


program this summer to unite into one organiza- 
tion," 


An interdenominational vacation Bible school is 
attracting approximately 500 young people from rural 
areas outside of Columbia, Pa. Two buses and private 
autos collect the pupils each morning. Classes are 
held outdoors in a playlot and picnic grove. Out- 
standing pupils will receive gifts donated by local mer- 
chants: bicycle, wrist watch, shoes, merchandise cer- 
tificates. Program includes sound films, recreation, 
handicraft, group singing, story telling, costs $700. 


YOULL SEE 


First prize in a recent San Diego 
(Calif.) parade went to this float, 
built for $20 by Lutheran laymen, dec- 
orated by churchwomen with hun- 
dreds of red geranium blooms. Pas- 
tor's wife (Mrs.) Quentin Garman 
gives final inspection before event. 
Float was greeted with “terrific ap- 


plause" —_— > 


These 14 young men, all of them 
Philadelphia seminarians, were or- 
dained at the recent Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania sessions at Atlantic City 


> 


terus Church, Youngstow 
Pastor William J. Welther 


Treasurer Walter Hagey 
wishes of former treasurer, 


Synod, and Ministerium 


Walker's unexpired term, 
his first full-time term 


On June I1, members of Hon- 


To Cuno ; Christ (ulteran Crh 


n, Ohio, anc 
celebrated the 


congregation's 40th birthday. This $90,006 
structure was completed last fall; a par 
ish hall is planned for the coming decade 


The Ministerium of Pennsylvani : 


receives goo-| 
Dr. H...Torrer| 


Walker, now of the new New Jerse} 


President Em| 


E. Fischer. Layman Hagey had filled Di) 


is now servin } 
/ 
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Lutheran Nurses 

Several hundred Lutheran 
nurses from all over the con- 
tinent attended the conven- 
tions of the American nurs- 
ing associations held in San 
Francisco early in May. 

The National Lutheran 
Nurses Guild, an affiliate of 
the Lutheran Welfare Con- 
ference of America, planned 
several meetings for fellow- 
ship during the sessions. 


Hospifal fo Move 
The 83-year-old Lutheran 


Memorial Hospital in New- 
ark, N. J., will soon be re- 
placed with a 200-bed_ in- 
stitution costing $3 million. 

The new _ hospital, six 
stories high, will be con- 
structed on a 14-acre plot in 
Belleville, overlooking one 
of the city’s parks. Al- 
though under the general 
sponsorship of Lutherans, 
the institution has admin- 
istered to all persons regard- 
less of race, color or creed. 


| Two Children’s Homes 

. The Lutheran Children’s 
Home Finding Society of 
.| Nebraska is giving serious 
| consideration to construc- 
tion of two new children’s 
homes in Fremont. Tem- 
porary plans have been 
drawn and viewed, but addi- 
| tional work is needed, of- 
ficials say, before arriving at 
a definite decision. 

The two homes. which 
‘} would house 11 children 
} each, would cost an esti- 
mated $90,000. They would 
be constructed on land to 
the west of existing build- 
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ings. The present facilities 
handle 18 children. 

Congregations of Luther- 
ans throughout the midwest 
are being urged to complete 
their fund-raising campaigns 
with the impending building 
program in mind. 


Welfare Conference 

Fifty volunteer pastors 
and Lutheran Children’s Bu- 
reau workers attended the 
annual . volunteer pastors’ 
conference of the Ministe- 
rium of Pennsylvania’s Board 
of Inner Missions last month. 

Principal speakers were 
Dr. Blaine McLaughlin, 
whose clinic workers on psy- 
chosomatic medicine at 
Philadelphia General Hos- 
pital presented a typical case, 
demonstrating how all agen- 
cies and professions could 
work co-operatively in assist- 
ing a person in adjusting to 
physical, mental and_ spir- 
itual situations. ; 

Among those present at 
the conference (see cut be- 
low) were: left to right, Dr. 
John Stouffer, Dr. Claude O. 
Dierolf, Miss Missoura 
Lausch, the Rev. G. Martin 


WELFARE 


Ruoss, Dr. G. H. Bechtold, 


Dr. Pascal Lucchesi, superin- _ 


tendent of Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital, the Rev. 
Joseph R. Shuster and the 
Rev. Arthur R. Chatten. 


Internship 

How can a pastor best 
serve the mentally and phys- 
ically ill? How can he reach 
the man in prison? 

To help prospective clergy- 
men find the answers to 
these questions, the Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society of | 
Washington has, for the past 
two years, sponsored an in- 
ternship program in the U.S. 
Capital for a theological stu- 
dent. This year’s intern was 
Carl Ehrhart, of Gettysburg 
Seminary. 

During the year, the young 
seminarian served at the 
Lorton, Va., reformatory, at 
Washington’s Gallinger Hos- 
pital, St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital. 

At each institution, Ehr- 
hart worked with full-time 
chaplains, got to understand 
the “ropes,” discovered sub- 
tle methods of handling dif- 
ficult personality problems. 


A 


ATTEND VOLUNTEER PASTORS' MEET 


; «.. psychosomatic demonstration 
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Greatest Contribution 
A “PK” (preacher’s kid) 


has been named as “the 
junior girl who has made the 
greatest contribution to Get- 
tysburg College in 1949-50.” 

She’s Ginny (Virginia A.) 
Saul, daughter of Dr. Harry 
L. Saul, pastor of First 
Church, Carlisle, Pa. A 
junior at Gettysburg College 
this past term, Ginny was 
given the Delta Gamma 
Alumnae Association award 
at commencement exercises 
last month. 


Blue-Pencilled 

When Dr. Simon A. Metz- 
ger picked up his First 
Church (Crestline, Ohio) 
bulletin for May 7, he no- 
ticed that someone had blue- 
pencilled a bit of his copy. 
The printed page contained 
more than he had sent to the 
printer. 

While Pastor Metzger was 
at synod convention, mem- 
bers of his council prepared 
a “surprise party” on his 


VIRGINIA SAUL 
... PK from Carlisle 


return. To help observe his 
28th anniversary of ordina- 
tion as well as his birthday, 
First Church men_ placed 
flowers on the altar in his 
honor, the choir sang his 
favorite anthem and the con- 
gregation filled to overflow- 
ing the nave of the church. 


Freed on NBC 

Dr. Walter Freed, pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, will 
be behind National Broad- 
casting Company micro- 
phones four Sunday after- 
noons this summer. 

In programs aired from 
the Protestant Radio Center 
in Atlanta, Georgia, Dr. 
Freed will broadcast his ser- 
mons over the National Ra- 
dio Pulpit, well-known re- 
ligious program of NBC’s. 

The Lutheran pastor's 
dates and air-times include: 
July 30, Aug. 6, 13 and 
20. All broadcasts are slated 
for the half-hour period be- 
ginning at 10:00 a.m. East- 
ern Standard Time (9:00 
A.M., CST). 

The program will be heard 
over the entire National 
Broadcasting Company's net- 
work, which includes | the 
largest and most powerful 
stations in the United States. 
During the winter months, 
the same program and net- 
work carries messages by 
Dr. Ralph Sockman. 

The summer series of 
broadcasts includes sermons 
by Presbyterians (already 
underway), Lutheran and 
Methodists (slated to follow 
the final Freed sermon). 


DOCTOR FREED 
. NBC air-time 


Tabor at St. Olaf 

Dr. Ralph Tabor, pastor 
of Luther Place Memorial 
Church, ‘Washington, D. C., 
delivered the commencement 
address early this month at 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, 
Minnesota. 


Philadelphia Assistant 

The Rev. William G. 
Lugar, a May graduate of 
Philadelphia Seminary, this 
month became the first as- 
sistant pastor of Temple 
Church, Philadelphia. As 
such he will assist Dr. Hugh 
E. Yost in congregational 
administration. 

The installation of Pastor 
Lugar, a native of Brooklyn. 
N. Y., was conducted June 4 
by Dr. Calvin P. Swank 
home mission superintenden 
of the Central Pennsylvanis 
Synod. 

While serving Temple 
Church, the new. assistan# 
pastor will also be a_ staf! 
worker at the Haverfore 
Center. 
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Sutfer Honored 

Dr. Frederic Sutter, pas- 
tor of Trinity Church, Staten 
Island, N. Y., since 1907, 
president of the Wagner Col- 
lege Board of Trustees since 
1918, has been cited by the 
Staten Island Advance as 
one of 10 Islanders who 
have made the greatest im- 
pact upon the community in 
the past 50 years. The occa- 
sion was the publication of 
&@ special mid-century edi- 
tion of the daily newspaper. 

In citing Dr. Sutter, the 
Advance said, “That Staten 
Island has a college of its 
own, serving the cultural 
and educational needs of the 
community’s men and wom- 
en, is due to the energy, zeal, 
and faith in God of Dr. 
Frederic Sutter. 

“(He) brought Wagner 
College to Staten Island. As 
chairman of the synodical 
committee delegated to de- 
termine whether Wagner 
should remain in Rochester, 
Dr. Sutter successfully 
fought for its removal to the 
Island. He helped to pick 
the site on Grymes Hill. 

“Since that time Dr. Sutter 
has been the prime mover 
for the expansion of Wegner 
College. He has been pres- 
ident of its board of trustees 
32 years and acting president 
jon three occasions. He had 
}to battle his board to get ac- 
fceptance of Wagner's first 
lay president, Clarence C. 
Stoughton. 

“Dr. Sutter has been chair- 
}man of every campaign held 
} for Wagner and has been re- 
sponsible for most of the 
large gifts that have come to 
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Wagner. He stood firmly 
for the idea of making Wag- 
ner into a liberal arts col- 
lege after the American pat- 
tern of things. He vigorously 
supported a proposal to 
make the college co-educa= 
tional.” 


PASTOR GRAF 
. . + back to the pulpit 


Graf to Holy Trinity 
The Rey. Paul Graf, stew- 


ardship secretary of the 
Northwest Synod since 1948, 
has accepted a call to be- 
come pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
effective Aug. 15. 

A graduate of Thiel Col- 
lege and Northwestern Semi- 
nary, Pastor Graf was or- 
dained in 1940, served two 
years as pastor of the Wal- 
ters, Minn., parish, then 
served six years as pastor of 
Trinity Church, Kenosha. 

At Holy Trinity Church, 
he succeeds the late Dr. Carl 
H. Bartsch as leader of the 
largest congregation in the 
synod (4,000 baptized mem- 
bers, 2,200 communicants), 
a church that has been in the 
fore among ULCA congre- 
gations: in benevolence. 


Best All-around 
A Lutheran, Dorothy 


; 


Alexander, of Trinity 
Church, Taneytown, Md., 
was named the “best all- 
around college woman” “at- 
tending a Methodist institu- 
tion—Western Maryland 
College—this year. 

Along with her A.B. cum 
laude, Dorothy was awarded. 
the Mary Ward Lewis prize. 
Basis for her selection was 
made “on her record of lead= 
ership in extra-curricular 
activities, scholarship, char- 
acter and potentiality in her 
chosen field.” : 

In her home congrega- 
tion, she has been active in 
the Luther League, a mem- 
ber of the senior choir and a 
teacher in the community 
vacation Bible school. At 
college, she was a leader in 
the Student Christian Asso- 
ciation and soloist with the 
college choir and women’s 
glee club. She directed a 
series of college television 


programs which won top 


honors in competition with 
other Maryland colleges and 
universities. 
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DOROTHY ALEXANDER 
... Lutheran among Methodists 
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North Carolina Synod President F. L. Conrad 
turns first spadeful of Hickory earth for the new 
quarter-million dollar St. Andrew's Church on 
Lenoir Rhyne College campus. Looking on are 
LR’ President Voigt Cromer and Pastor Frank 
P. Cauble 


CALIFORNIA 
Santa Monica Lutherans Get Deed 


Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, Santa Monica, having 
completed a one-year financial campaign, has 
received a deed to its property from the 
Board of American Missions. Soon after 
organization in °26, the congregation erected 
one of the most beautiful churches in the 
Los Angeles area, but lost the property dur- 
ing the depression. 

Pastor Clifford B. Holand, pastor since 
1938, announced recently that the 35-year 
repurchase plan has been completed in 10 
years. Plans are almost complete for the 
raising of an additional $18,000 to pay off 
the last indebtedness. The church is valued 
at $150,000. Communicant membership is 
381; Sunday school enrollment is 246. Dur- 
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ing last year, the congregation contributed 
over $3,300 in benevolences. 


ILLINOIS 
250 Attend Life Service Rally 


Cricaco—The annual life service rally of 
the Chicago district Luther League was held 
May 17 at Chicago Seminary. Over 250 
young people took part. Dr. Armin G. Weng, 
seminary president, spoke on “The Message 
of a Tree.” The Luther League has given 
money to purchase 20 trees to replace trees 
torn down by a recent windstorm which 
caused considerable damage to the semi- 
nary grounds. 

BACCALAUREATE was held June 4 at the 
Seminary Chapel. Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen 
was speaker. Commencement exercises were 
held June 8 at St. Luke’s Church, Park Ridge, 
with an address by Dr.’ Charles B. Foelsch, 
former president. Dr. Weng awarded de- 
grees to the 10-member class. 

Purchase of a large multiple dwelling house 
valued at $18,000 is being negotiated by 
the seminary for $13,500. It is located half 
a mile from the campus, and is adapted to 
house five or six students who are married 
and have children. The purchase is made 
necessary by the large incoming class of 38 
students. Presently, enrollment for the fal 
semester in the undergraduate schoo! num 
bers 65, the largest figure in the seminary’ 
history. 

May 28 marked the setting of the corner 
stone for the new Trinity Church, Mt. Morri 
(see page 43), The congregation, which cele 
brated its centennial in 1947, estimates tha 
the English Gothic structure will be built e 
a cost of $250,000, should be Completed thi 
fall. 

Triniry CHurcu, Chicago Heights, cele 
brated the 40th anniversary of its organize 
tion and the 35th anniversary of Pastor J) 
Bannen Swope on June 2, Dr. Harmon J 
McGuire, president of the Illinois Synoe 
spoke. At its 1910 organization, the cor 
gregation numbered 26 charter member 
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[ts present membership is 510 confirmed 
and 306 communing members. Also par- 
icipating in the program was former Pastor 
Herman Wennermark (1910-15). 

St. Luxe’s Cuurcn, Chicago, celebrated 
ts 50th anniversary on June 4. Also hon- 
ored was Pastor E. F. Valbracht, who is 
observing the 35th anniversary of his ordina- 
ion. Among the speakers were Pastors Louis 
H. Valbracht, Harmon J. McGuire, and 
L. A. Failing. The congregation has spent 
approximately $12,000 in remodeling and 
Hdecorating. 

NorTHERN CONFERENCE WMS held its 
annual meeting at St. Paul’s Church, Dixon. 
Miss Edith Eykamp led devotions, Miss Mae 

Rohlfs was speaker. The society voted to 
jassume two units of the salary of Miss Erva 
Moody and give $100 to CHEY and $100 to 
the Northern Conference Film Library. 

Southern Conference WMS met at Zion 
Church, Mount Carmel. Miss Rohlfs spoke. 
The society voted to continue’ one unit of 
support for Miss Lorraine Wiggans. 

Laymen of Good Shepherd Church, Oak 

Park, recently presented the church with 

a |6mm motion picture sound projector. 

THe Senior Cuorr of Holy Trinity 
Church, Chicago, recently purchased new 
vestments, valued at $650. 

GLENN G. GILBERT 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
ynod Pastor Has Unusual “Report” 


ONE PASTOR in the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod reports overflow congregations every 
Sunday. His parish is not located in the 
,;Commonwealth of Kentucky, nor in the state 
‘Jof Tennessee. He is Pastor Elias Shehadah 
Jof the Lutheran Church in Bethlehem, Pales- 
tine, with near-by Beit-Sahour (Shepherd’s 
Fields) listed as a part of the parish. 

Pastor Shehadah, ordained by synod three 


Mt. Morris [Ill.) Cornerstone 
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300 each Sunday throughout the year in a 
nave which seats 250. 
According to his two-and-one-half-page 
report sent to. synod this spring, his mem- 
bers are listed in five "categories": regulars, 
refugees, new members this year, members 
living in other parts of the Hashemite King- 
dom, plying their trades, and refugees from 
other Protestant ‘sects. 

New members received in 1949 total 45, 
including a confirmation class of 24 on 
Whitsunday. Special feature of Pastor She- 
hadah’s program is a Thursday afternoon 
Bible, song and prayer service at the par- 
sonage. Thanks to Lutheran World Federa- 
tion, foodstuffs are distributed to all poor 
members the first of each month. 

CHEY Is WELL OVER its $31,000 goal with 
more than $42,000 assured. The “extra” 
Wittenberg debt reduction figure of $17,000 
(elevating synod’s campaign goal to $48,000) 
is in sight, according to an announcement 
by Co-chairmen Judge L. A. Speckman and 
Pastor Roger Imhoff. Congregations leading 
the campaign include Memorial, First, Fen- 
ner Memorial, and Trinity in Louisville, and 
Holy Trinity in Nashville. 

INSTALLED June 4 was Pastor W. Douglas 
Larsen at Faith Church, Erlanger. Synod 


President G. D. Busch, Louisville, and Vice 
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President Day B. Werts, Newport, par- 
ticipated. 

Des Moines delegates (ULCA convention) 
are Pastors Busch, Wetts, and John Keister 
(Nashville), and Laymen James Wood, New- 
port; Albert Feldkircher, Nashville; and 
Nellis Kraft, Louisville. 

SYNOD SUMMER SCHOOL is set for the week 
of June 25-July 1 at Centre College, Dan- 
ville, Ky., with Pastor Paul Schrope, Louis- 
ville, as general director. Outside speakers 
include John R. Weaver of the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement for Stewardship and 
Japan missionary (Miss) Maud Powlas. 

ProcrEss is reported on the new buildings 
for First Church, Nashville, and First 
United, Memphis. 

Two HAmMMa Divinity SCHOOL students 
from synod, supplying on the territory this 
summer are John Schneiter (Christ Church, 
Jeffersontown) preaching at Zion, Franklin, 
Ky., and Boyd Gibson, assisting at his home 
church, First, Louisville. 

BARBARA JEAN Reccius, top scholar at 
Girls’ High, Louisville, is the only student 


‘in synod this year to win a full scholarship 


to Wittenberg College. She is president of 
the Luther League at Fenner Memorial 
Church. ROGER G. IMHOFF 


MARYLAND 
Martinsburg’s 175th Birthday 


HaGERSTOWN—Last month members of 
St. John’s Church, Martinsburg, W. Va., 
celebrated its 175th birthday. Principal 
speaker at a morning service was Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz, of Gettysburg Seminary. 

Later in the day in the high school audi- 
torium, a fellowship service was conducted 
with members of St. John’s, as well as of 
Christ Reformed Church, participating. 
Speakers included St. John’s Pastor F. R. 
Wagner and Associate Pastor Frank W. Klos, 
Jr. The principal addresses were delivered 
by Maryland Synod President J. Frank Fife 
and the Rev. J. Edmund Lippy, vice pres- 
ident of the Potomac Synod of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. 
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MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis Studies Lutheran High 


MINNEAPOLIS—Pastors of Lutherar 
churches in Minneapolis are exploring the 
possibilities of a Lutheran high school. A 
committee, with representatives from_ five 
Lutheran bodies, has been set up with Prof 
Herman Preus of Luther Seminary, St. Paul 
chairman. Named to the committee are 
clergymen from United, American, Augus 
tana, Evangelical Lutheran and Lutherar 
Free Church. Laymen will be appointed. 

Sr. JOHN’s CHuRCH, Mound, broke grouné 
recently for the first unit of their future 
Synod President Paul  Bishor 
preached. Edward Berryman gave a recita 
on the new organ dedicated the same day. 

The Rev. Charles Dion, dean of summe 
camps conducted by the Central Confer 
ence, has announced the 1950 schedule 
Camps for Juniors (9-I1), July 16-22 ane 
July 23-29; for Intermediates (12-14), Jul 
30-Aug. 5 and Aug. 6-12; for Seniors (15 
17), Aug. 13-19 A Leadership Trainine 
School for those above 18 years of age wi. 
be conducted Aug. 20-26. A Men's Retrea 
is scheduled Sept. 15-16. 

The campsite is located on Green Lak: 
at Chisago City, 40 miles north of the Twi. 
Cities. 

Dr. PAUL LUTHER WETZLER, pastor o 
Salem Church, Minneapolis, was electer 
president of the Twin City Lutheran Stu 
dent Foundation for the sixth consecutiv» 
term. The auditor’s report of Foundatio» 
funds revealed the operations for the yea) 
resulted in a net gain of $2,771 as compares 
to the net gain of $148 the previous yea) 
The Foundation operates the Lutheran Stu. 
dent Center, and aims to serve over 7,00) 
Lutheran students at Minnesota and Hamlin 
Universities and Macalester College. 

Other officers elected were: the Rew 
James Claypool, pastor of Grace (Augus 
tana) Church, vice president; the Rev. Alvi 
G. Lewis, pastor of St. Anthony Par 
(ELC) Church, secretary; and Richard f 
Lundquist, professor at U. of M., treasures 

Dr. PauL H. Rorn will be the speaker @ 
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Billings, Mont., on Sept. 17 when First 
Church celebrates its 30th anniversary and 
dedicates its new parsonage. 

YOUNG MEN ordained at synod have now 
entered upon their respective fields. The Rev. 
William C. Arbaugh, after a tour of Europe, 
will serve in the Virgin Islands; the Rev. 
Forrest J. Clark, Jr., at Antigo-Polar Parish 
in Wisconsin; the Rev. George P. Crist, Jr., 
at Bethlehem Church, Durham, Wis.; the 
Rev. David R. Gerberding at Martin Luther 
Church, Milwaukee; the Rev. Frank J. Mayer 
at Killdeer, N. D.; the Rev. Arnold P. Moede 
at Hope Church, Minneapolis; the Rev. Ciar- 
ence G. Schnorr in the Virgin Islands and 
the Rev. Miquel de Sevilla in Puerto Rico. 

St. Marx's CuHurcH, Fargo, the Rev. 
Ingolf Kindem pastor, completed a success- 
ful financial campaign June 11. Construc- 
tion will soon begin on educational unit. 

SKETCHES for the enlargement of the nave 
and educational building of Salem Church, 
Minneapolis, were presented to the com- 
mittee June 19. Work will begin on con- 
struction late fall or early spring. 

PAUL LUTHER WETZLER 


NEW JERSEY 
Beechwood Lutherans Welcome DPs 


CaMDEN—New Americans in Beachwood 


have been given an excellent reception by 


the members of St. Paul’s congregation. 
Adequate jobs have been secured for the 11 
families. The women of the church were 
instrumental in providing clothing and food 
for many of them, The children have been 
taken to school and started in the educa- 
tional processes of the new land. A business 
and professional women’s group was respon- 
sible for providing evening classes in Eng- 
lish. 

Recently 26 adults and 21 children were 
received into active membership at St. 
Paul’s. Pastor J. Brooks Moore has been 
exceedingly active in helping them secure a 
fine spiritual beginning as new Americans. 

Pastor EDWARD ZVIRBULIS, newly elected 
Latvian pastor of the Beach Haven Crest- 
Barnegat Light parish, will be assisting Pas- 
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tor Moore in the ministry to these people by 
conducting a monthly service in Latvian. 

These 11 families showed their apprecia- 
tion to the members of St. Paul’s and the 
pastor in a letter thanking them for “the 
pains and kindness in making their living in 
their new country as good as possible.” 

Over 600 Luther Leaguers from all over 
_New Jersey gathered at the Lutheran Home 
May 21 for a fellowship rally. Dr. Paul J. 
Hoh, of Mt. Airy Seminary, spoke. 

THE AUXILIARY of the Lutheran Home 
presented a check for $5,000 to the Board 
of Trustees at the annual meeting June 8. 
This is to be applied to the cost of a renova- 
tion project providing 10 additional single 
rooms. Mrs. S. R. Worthington, Camden, 
was elected president of the group which 
comprises approximately 2,500 members. 


Emanuel’s Spire Points Youto the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


HU 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A.M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 
Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


HOLY TRINITY 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Wildwood By The Sea, N. J. 
Atlantic & Poplar Aves. 
Services June 23 thru Sept. 3 
8 A.M. 11 A.M. 7:30 P.M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A.M. 
ATWOOD T., SMITH, Pastor 


“Your Church B The Sea 
Welcomes You” 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 
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AN InstiTuTe on the Church and the 
Christian Family was held in Our Saviour 
Church: Haddonfield, with the discussion of 
the “Home and Church Working Together 
in Christian Education.” led by the Rev. 
Marcus Otterbein. 

Miss Exsie Orro, missionary to Liberia, 
spoke at a rally of the Young Women’s 


Missionary Society, held at the Lutheran 
Home, June 4. Other speakers included 


Mrs. Paul T. Warfield, Miss Eunice Yass, 
and Mrs. LeRoy Deubler. 

Grace CuurcH, Trenton, observed the 
25th anniversary of Pastor Carl Nagele’s or- 
dination with the presentation of a watch. 

R. |. SHOCKEY 


NEW YORK 
Conference Votes $2,600 Assistance 


Syracuse—At the convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference held last month First Eng- 
lish Church, Syracuse, delegates voted to 
raise $2.600 to help Luther Memorial, North 
Syracuse, a home mission congregation, to 
erect its mew church building. The confer- 
ence won high praise from Synodical Pres- 
ident F. R. Knubel for the fine benevolent 
record maintained. 

The following 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner. D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


were elected (see cut 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 

Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 

te Messiah 


When in Harrisburg come 


co \\ 
Treasurer Doty, Dr. Knubel, Vice President Shimer 
President Sardeson, Secretary Stracker 


above): President, the Rev. John H. Sarde- 
son, Ithaca; vice president, the Rev. Frank 
H. Shimer, Syracuse; secretary, the Rev, 
Norberth H. Stracker, Jn, North Syracuse: 
treasurer, Layman Kenneth Doty, Syracuse. 
ULCA convention delegates: Pastors Sar 
deson, Shimer, Laymen Arthur Kimman and 
Leroy Herbig. The Rev. George F. Harkins, 
assistant to the president of the United Lo- 
theran Church, brought news of the church, 
Tue Rev. Joun W. Roserts, Jr. began 
his work as pastor of Christ Church, Salina, 
after his ordination on June 7. This mission 
has been without a pastor for many months 
yet has erected a new parsonage for the pas- 
tor and oversubscribed CHEY 162 per cent. 
Dr. CHRISENBERRY A. RiToHs, former 
pastor of Redeemer Church, Binghamton, 
has taken up his work as temporary pastor 
of Prince of Peace, with vigor. He is enthu- 
siastic about the possibilities of the congre- 
gation. As a mark of its future, a youth 
choir and a Luther League has been or- 
ganized, CHRISTIAN P. JENSEN 


WESTERN NEW YORK 
Kirsch Re-elected Conference Head 


Burrato—aAt the annual spring conven. 
tion of Western Conference the Rev, John 
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A. W. Kirsch, St. John’s Church, Rochester, 
was re-elected president. Others elected: the 
Rev. Hermann B. Miller, Grace Church, 
North Tonawanda, vice president; the Rev. 
Edward G. Goetz, Atonement Church, Buf- 
falo, secretary; and Layman George W. 
Winfield, Transfiguration Church, Rochester, 
treasurer. Laymen Clarence Neun, Resur- 
rection Church, Buffalo, and Arthur W. 
Sedler, Concordia Church, Rochester, were 
elected members of the executive committee. 

The 55th of Atonement 

Church, Buffalo, was observed recently. Par- 

ticipating were Dr. Arthur H. Schmoyer of 

Niagara Falls, the Rev. Melvin E. Yearke of 

Johnson City, and Pastor Edward G. Goetz. 

THE Rev. Howarpd F. Guu was installed 
pastor of the Farnham and Silver Creek par- 
ish June 11 by Conference Vice President 
Hermann B. Miller, assisted by Pastors Carl 
H. Miller and (Dr.) Ralph W. Loew. 

ON May 14 the new $20,000 parish house 
of St. Paul’s Church, Blossom, was dedicated 
by Pastor John Vannorsdall. Faced with a 
growing Sunday school and increased activity 
among the organizations of the church and 
community, St. Paul’s began erection of the 
building last fall. Much of the work was 
donated by various members. 

The parish house is equipped with a stage, 
will seat 225, and is divided by curtains for 
Sunday school use. It has built-in amplifica- 
tion, and an electronic organ. 

Participating in the dedication were the 
Rev. Hermann B. Miller and Dr. Ralph W. 
Loew, Building Committee Chairman Charles 
Elliott, and Henry Kling, president of the 
church council. 

Str. JoHN’s CHuRCH, Rochester, celebrated 
the 20th anniversary of the ordination of 
their pastor, the Rev. John A. W. Kirsch, 
June 18. Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, ULCA 
secretary, was the speaker. 

FRANKLIN L. JENSEN 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Manheim Delivers Another Red Rose 


LANCASTER—‘One Red Rose” was given 
the heirs of Baron Henry W. Stiegel by Zion 


anniversary 
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Church, Manheim, on June 11, for the 58th 
consecutive payment of the church’s yearly 
obligation. The service of the red rose: has 
been held annually since 1892, when Dr. 
J. H. Sieling, a member of the congregation, 
rediscovered the “red rose” proviso in the 
deed from Henry W. and Elizabeth Stiegel. 
Dr. S. K. Stevens, state historian, delivered 
the memorial address at the “Festival of the ' 
Red Rose” in the afternoon. Dr. W. C. 
Waltemyer, Gettysburg College, preached the 
morning sermon. 

Mrs. HARLAND Facue, wife of the pastor 
of St. Stephen’s Church, Lancaster, was re- 
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LUTHERAN CLUBS 


Afford Opportunities for 
Intersynodical Co-operation in Social 
and Civic Affairs 
For Further Information—Write 


FEDERATION OF LUTHERAN CLUBS 
Intersynodical 
1836 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 
“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


elected president of the Harrisburg District 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Central ‘Pennsylvania Synod at the recent 
convention at St. Peter’s Church, Neffsville. 
The Lancaster Conference Rural Rally was 
held in Emanuel Church. grove, Brickerville, 
June 18, with the Rey. Clarence A. Steiger- 
walt, of the Friedensburg Parish, speaking. 
A UNIQUE worRKSHoP for daily vacation 
church school teachers of the Lancaster area 
was held recently in Christ Church, Eliza- 
bethtown. The new ULCA courses for the 
1950 VCS were discussed and explained by 
the writers of the courses. 
THE ANNUAL conference Sunday school 
convention was held in Trinity Church, Leb- 


aputt co-£0 


<AVEREROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. For young 
People and those Young in Spirit. 
= Beautiful 2,000-Acre Mountain 
Estate. Lake. Beach. All Sports. 
Riding, Tennis, Bicycling. Movies. 
Country Dances. Greyhound or 
@ Martz Bus direct. Excellent R. R. 

service. Lutheran Services. $36. 
N. ¥. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO.5-1550 
0S SE ala ata te a 


ONO CREST 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


For Fun and Rest. Complete 2000- 
( Acre Vacation Resort. 3 Modern Ho- 
> tels. Cozy Cottages with meals at 
; hotel HONEYMOON PARADISE. 
Delicious Meals. Club House. Casino. 
All Sports. Lake. White Sand Beach. 
* Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Social 
Pe Lutheran Services. Moderate Rates. 
Y. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 1274) 
Lo 5-1550 


Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 


A Pocono Mountain resort that offers you a 
pleasant vacation with fellow Christians in 
one of nature’s most attractive beauty spots. 
Plenty of outdoor sports. Evening enter- 
tainment. Sunday services conducted by 
outstanding Lutheran clergymen. 

Send for illustrated literature. 

Paradise Falls Lutheran Association 

Box 75 Paradise Falls, Pa. 


PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


The camp that offers the best in program, 
environment, food, supervision and recrea- 
tion for girls who love the outdoor life. 
Limited to seventy girls. One counsellor 
Send for illustrated 


for every five campers. 
literature. 
Paradise Falls Girls’ Camp 
Box 75, Paradise Falls, Pa. 


anon, June 14, starting with a banquet, fol- 
lowed by a panel discussion led by the Rev. 
Lawrence Reese, ULCA Parish and Church 
School Board.- The conference concluded 
with an inspirational service with Pastor 
Reese delivering the sermon. 

ELWOOD W. REITZ 


DECEASED 


Rev. George H. Kling 
The Rev. George Henry Kling, retired 


New: York Synod pastor living in Albany, 
N. Y., died May 29. He was 71. 

Born in Breakabeen, N. Y., Pastor Kling 
was graduated from Hartwick Seminary and 
was ordained by the New York Synod in 
1913. He later studied at Union College and 
Albany State Teachers College. He served 
pastorates in West Sand Lake, St. Johnsville 
and Troy, N. Y. In 1942 he was retired, 
served as supply pastor in the Albany area. 

The funeral was conducted June 1 in 
Albany and at Breakabeen Church, Scho- 
harie County, N. Y., by Pastors Russell S. 
Gaenzle and Philip M. Luther. 


Mrs. A. F. Schilling 

Mrs. Jennie Johnson Schilling, wife of 
the Rev. August F. Schilling, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Clairton, Pa., died May 8. She 
was 69. 

Born in Pomeroy, Ohio, she attended Ohio 
University and was a graduate nurse of 
Grant Hospital, Columbus, Ohio. 

Surviving are her husband, four children— 
the Rev. M. L. A. Schilling, Vandergrift, 
Pa.; A. F. Schilling, Jr., Akron, Ohio; Mrs. 
J. J. Blank, Akron; and Erlene Schilling, 
Clairton; a brother and two sisters. 

The funeral service was conducted in 
Trinity Church, Clairton, May 11. by Pitts- 
burgh Synod President H. Reed Shepfer, 
assisted by the Rev. Albert E. Speck. 


CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


NEW YORK SYNOD 
DOLBEER, MARTIN L. From Hartford Semi- 
nary Foundation. To First Church, South- 
ington, Conn. 232 Bristol St. : 


The Lutheran 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 
rroup, HERBERT W., JR. From St. John’s 
Church, Mercersburg, Pa. To Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Raleigh, N. C. 622 Hillsboro 
St. 
Vise, W. Davin. From St. Mark’s Church, 
Salisbury, N. C. To St. Andrew’s Church, 
Concord, N. C. 39 Franklin Ave. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE 
Mr. Henry C. Cornehlsen, Jr., demitted 
ye ministry on May 25, 1950. 
Ear S. Ers, Secretary, 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania 


ULC CALENDAR 


28. WMS Convention. Nova Scotia Synod. 
Resurrection Church, Halifax 


-29. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltimore 
Motherhouse 

ULY 

1- 2, Texas Luther League Convention. 
Vernon 


Indiana Synodical Luther League Con- 
vention. Lake Wawasee, Syracuse 
Virginia Synodical Luther League Con- 
vention. Harrisonburg 

Central Pennsylvania Synodical Luther 
League Convention. Harrisburg 


13-15. North Carolina Synodical Luther League 
Convention. Concord 

15-16. Kansas Synodical Luther League Con- 
vention. Camp Wa-Shun-Ga 

21-22. Mississippi Synodical Luther League 
Convention. Laurel 

22-29. Florida Synodical Luther League Con- 
vention. Camp O'Leno, Lake City 

23-25. West Virginia Synodical Luther League 
Convention. Charleston 

28-30. Illinois State Luther League Conven- 
tion. Chicago 

SEPT. 


1. Commission of Adjudication. Muhlen- 
berg Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Oct. 4-12. Biennial Convention of the 

United Lutheran Church in 

America. KRNT Radio Theater, 


Des Moines, lowa. 


WE 


E should like you to con- 

sider this a special invita- 
tion to visit the Schulmerich 
Demonstration Building in 
Sellersville, Pennsylvania. We 
know you will be interested in 
hearing our famous electronic 
carillons demonstrated. As a 
special attraction we have on 


Where CARILLONIC BELLS are At Home to you— 


display an array of ancient and 
honored cast bells—veterans 
which have been supplanted by 
our modern “‘Carillonic Bells.” 
Be sure to visit us on your next 
auto tour. We’re right on U.S. 
Route 309, which takes you 
through beautifully picturesque 
Pennsylvania countryside. 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INc. 
276 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


une 28, 1950 
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In. CONCLUSION 


IN DECEMBER we reported in our news 
columns about Christmas carols being 
banned in some public schools. This 
month we have stories about protests 
against baccalaureate services in schools 
of several New York communities. 

There is still a little bit of religion here 
and there in the U.S. public schools. At 
least on commencement day most schéols 
invite a pastor, priest, or rabbi’to pray. 
Often when these faint evidences of faith 
crop up, somebody runs to the nearest 
newspaper to turn in an alarm. 

We can see a certain pattern working 
itself out in these stories. A three-cor- 
nered contest for the soul of America is 
being waged. In one corner is the 
Secularist. He doesn’t want any religion 
anywhere in the nation’s public life. 

Some of these folks are strenuous 
enemies of religion, such as “Freethinker” 
Joseph Lewis who has been mixed up in 
several court battles against released-time 
religion classes in schools. The majority 
are merely indifferent. They attack God 
with a yawn. 


In the second corner are the Roman. 


Catholics. They want their church to tri- 
umph completely and exclusively as the 
source of the spiritual life of the people. 
In these New York State cases this month 
the Catholics were on the side of the sec- 
ularists against baccalaureate services. 


' PROTESTANTS ARE in the third corner, 
and sometimes don’t know whether sec- 
ularists or Roman Catholics are the chief 
danger. In the case of the nuns taking 
over public schools in Dixon, New Mex- 
ico, Protestants and secularists agreed that 
this was terrible. On the question of gov- 
ernment aid for schools conducted by 
churches, Protestants and unbelievers are 
on the same side. 
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As we see things, a complete victory 
for the Roman Catholics means about the 
same as victory for unbelievers. Because 
the result is the same. In a Roman Cath- 
olic country such as Argentina a majority 
of the people profess loyalty to their 
church and go about their business as. 
usual. Most of them have no sense of 
personal responsibility toward God, such’ 
as Protestants consider essential. : 

In countries where the unbelievers have 
gained control, such as Hungary, Roman: 
Catholics go on fighting a rear-guard ac~ 
tion after the Protestants have sur- 
rendered. It’s better to be broken in fight- 
ing unbelief than to, surrender meekly, 
even though the surrender may merely 
be on the surface and not in the heart. 


IN ALMOST EVERY land in past cen- 
turies one religious faith prevailed among. 
the people, and was in close working re: 
lationship with the government. That haw 
been true among Christians, Jews, Mos: 
lems, and most of the others. Every peo- 
ple must have a faith to live by, knitting 
the people together into some sort of har-| 
mony and giving them standards. 

It was generally true in the Unitec! 
States and Canada .a hundred years ag« 
that Protestant Christianity was the re 
ligion of the land: Now we have sj 
multiple culture, Jews try to guard theii| 
children against Christian propaganda i | 
schools. Protestants keep sharp eyes o¥| 
Catholics. And Jehovahis Witnesses gy | 
around shouting all religion is a racket. | 

There isn’t any easy or quick way ov)| 
of our problems. We shall have to mov» 
along steadily teaching what we know 
to be the truth, loving our neighbors o| 
any and every variety, until God’s wit} 
for our land is clearly revealed. | 

The Lutheres|} 


} 


—ELSON RUFF 


: 
ce Authors! Enter the 


$5,000.00 
Rung Award Contest 


For the best manuscript of 100,000 to 125,000 words—fiction, biog- 
raphy, or fictionalized biography—which emphasizes Christian liv- 
ing or example. 


RULES 


All manuscripts must be submitted on or before March 31, 1951. 


Manuscripts must be submitted anonymously accompanied by a 
sealed envelope with the name and address of the author. The sealed 
envelope will be marked upon receipt with the number assigned to 
the manuscript and will not be opened until the judges have made 
their selection. Manuscripts must be addressed to: Rung Award 
Contest, Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Five competent judges for the Rung Award will be selected by Muh- 
lenberg Press. 


The Award of $5,000.00 will consist of $2,500.00 outright and 
$2,500.00 in advance royalties. 


The judges may reject any or all manuscripts. Results of the judging 
will be announced as promptly as possible after April 1, 1951. 


The Muhlenberg Press will contract with the author of the manu- 
script selected by the judges for the payment of royalties, etc. 


The manuscript submitted must be original. Translations of any 
kind are barred. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten on one side of the paper, double 
spaced, with ample margins. They must be mailed flat and unfolded. 


Manuscripts which do not win the award but which are deemed 
worthy of publication will be regarded as submitted by the author 
for consideration by the Muhlenberg Press, subject to the negotiation 
of a publishing contract with the author. 


. No manuscript submitted by members of the board of directors of 
Muhlenberg Press or any of its employees shall be eligible for this 
award. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
1228 Spruce Street 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


- futher Em Bem 
Costume Jenelry 


( ompact. 
Any girl or woman will be delighted 
with this handsome, serviceable com- 
pact. Its polished gilt-bronze surface is 
highlighted by the Luther Emblem in 
full colors. Size 234 by 246. inches, 
(NM1313) $2.40 tax included 


Link Braclet. 


The link design of this 
striking bracelet is accented 


COEUR ORT 


by the sparkling rhodium 
finish, with the Luther 
Emblem set in the clasp 
link. Quality craftsmanship 
is reflected in every detail. 
(NM204N ) 

$2.70 tax included 


Tre (lasp 
An attractively styled slip-on tie clasp. The fob design is the 


Luther Emblem in full colors on a rhodium-finish shield, Ilustra- 
tion is two-thirds actual size. (NM642N ) $1.80 tax included 


Order from 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa, 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 610 Smithfield Sc. 1125 Blanding St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa, Columbia 1, 8. C, 

17 W. Franklin St. 3103 W. Sixth Se. 

. no d. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


